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FOREWORD 


The Loyola School of Theology of the Ateneo de Manila Uni¬ 
versity, the National Secretariat for Social Action of the Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference of the Philippines and the Philippine Associa¬ 
tion of College Theology Teachers sponsored the ALAY KAPWA 
Lenten Lectures which were delivered at the San Miguel Audito¬ 
rium, Makati, Rizal in February 1976. 

The Loyola School of Theology and the Cardinal Bea Insti¬ 
tute for Ecumenical Studies are now publishing the first two 
lectures which Fr. Vitaliano R. Gorospe, S.J., had previously edit¬ 
ed under the title Faith and Justice and the Filipino Christian , 
Alay Kapwa Lectures I and II. 

The present-and considerably enlarged—LOYOLA PAPERS 
edition is not aimed at the general public. The addition of several 
articles by well-known writers complement the lectures. They 
help in making the present booklet a classroom tool for study and 
reflection, especially at the college level, on the historical and 
theological perspectives offered by Fathers H. de la Costa and A.B. 
Lambino in their lectures. 

The annexes offer the reader a relatively larger spectrum of 
ideas and thus facilitate the work of discussion by gathering 
together materials scattered in various and not always accessible 
periodicals. 

A word of gratitude is due Fr. Gorospe who generously 
agreed to the reproduction of the lectures. Mr. Raul D. Paliza 
deserves special mention for his work in typesetting the annexes in 
record time. 


Pedro S. de Achutegui, S.J. 
Cardinal Bea Institute 
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FAITH, JUSTICE, AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: 

AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


HORACIO DE LA COSTA, S.J. 


The announced subject of this lecture is “Faith, Justice, and 
Human Development: an Historical Perspective.” That, if you’ will 
allow me to say so, is quite a mouthful. I stand before it in fear 
and trembling, and am reduced almost to speechlessness. That I 
may recover speech, let me try to scale down this maestoso blare 
of trumpets to something at least cantabile, allegro ma non troppo, 
something simpler and homelier, for since historians must deal 
with facts, not abstractions, it is with the homely that we are most 
at home. 


Evangelization 

The question before us is simply this: Has the proclamation 
of the Gospel, by which God summons us to have faith in him, 
helped to make men more human and more just to one another? 
And let us agree that this is not a rhetorical question, a question 
followed by an unexpressed “Hindi po ba?” which expects only 
the answer “Yes.” Let us agree that we are asking ourselves a real 
question, and that there is at least a possibility that the answer 
may be “No.” 

For we are not asking this question about the Gospel itself. 
We are not asking it about the Good News (for that is what Gospel 
means, good-spell, good news), the good news that God has chosen 
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FAITH, JUSTICE, AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: 

AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


HORACIO DE LA COSTA, S.J. 


The announced subject of this lecture is “Faith, Justice, and 
Human Development: an Historical Perspective.” That, if you will 
allow me to say so, is quite a mouthful. I stand before it in fear 
and trembling, and am reduced almost to speechlessness. That I 
may recover speech, let me try to scale down this maestoso blare 
of trumpets to something at least cantabile, allegro ma non troppo y 
something simpler and homelier, for since historians must deal 
with facts, not abstractions, it is with the homely that we are most 
at home. 


Evangelization 

The question before us is simply this: Has the proclamation 
of the Gospel, by which God summons us to have faith in him, 
helped to make men more human and more just to one another? 
And let us agree that this is not a rhetorical question, a question 
followed by an unexpressed “Hindi po ba v ’ which expects only 
the answer “Yes.” Let us agree that we are asking ourselves a real 
question, and that there is at least a possibility that the answer 
may be “No.” 

For we are not asking this question about the Gospel itself. 
We are not asking it about the Good News (for that is what Gospel 
means, good-spell, good news), the good news that God has chosen 
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6 ■ FAITH, JUSTICE. AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

to make men human by making them divine. We are asking it 
about the way the good news has been spread. Our question is not 
about the message but about the messengers. 

These messengers were (and are) not angels, but men; and 
about men the question can at least be asked whether, having 
been entrusted with a message, they have delivered that message 
whole and entire, without diminution or distortion. And if that 
message is, as in the present case, good news to every man, 
whether in their proclamation of it, their evangelization, the 
messengers of the evangel have succeeded, or even attempted, 
to help their fellow men to be more human and more just. 

Evangelization was in the beginning just what the old 
Greek word “euanggelion” meant: the bringing of good news 
by a messenger. As the Christmas angel said to the shepherds, 
“Listen! I bring you news of great joy, a joy to be shared by the 
whole people.” 1 

It was news. Something new; something people do not 
know and cannot know unless they are told about it. Something 
that invites belief, faith, if only because it is too good to be 
false. 


Historical Background 

It was good news, news of great joy: as Saint Paul said, 
“the power of God saving all who have faith—Jews first, but 
Greeks as well.” 2 And so the first messengers of the Gospel 
went to the Greeks, to the world of the Mediterranean, and 
their successors after them pushed on to the frontiers of the 
Roman empire and beyond. 

It was news for all the people : so these messengers expressed 
it in ways the people to whom they were sent could understand 
and appreciate: in their own languages, patterns of thought, 
gestures of worship, incarnating the message in the concepts of 
their thinkers and the wisdom of their folk. 


1 Luke, 2:10. 

2 Romans, 1:16. 
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Christ said that the Kingdom of God is like leaven. Never, 
perhaps, was the Kingdom of God as much like leaven as in those 
first beginnings; for how else could Tertullian have told the 
Romans that “we [Christians] are of yesterday, and yet we have 
filled everything you have: cities, islands, villages, towns, assem¬ 
blies, yes, and barracks, tithings, the palace, the senate, the forum. 

Your temples are all we have left you”? 3 

And so it came to pass that when the fabric of the Roman 
empire cracked and fell, Christians were there to raise from the 
ruins the civilization of Western Europe, and to make Christian¬ 
ity so much a part of it that to the question “What is Europe the 
historian Belloc could reply “Europe is the Faith.” 

Just so. But as the interpenetration of faith and culture in 
European civilization became more and more intimate with time, 
the announcement of the Good News began to take on the tone 
and accents of a promulgation of law. A law of charity, no doubt; 
a law of grace; but still a law: a rule of right thinking and right 
living enforced by prince and pope, by Church and State. 

The Good News was no longer news. Not that it had gone 
stale- but it was being codified, institutionalized, built up m 
towering syntheses in which every part fitted snugly andL sohd y 
into every other part, so that it became increasingly difficult to 
distinguish among the stones of the whole commanding structures 

what was Faith and what was merely Europe. 

Nothing lends itself to argument more readily than law as 
lawyers will be the first to admit. It is not therefore surprising 
that when the Good News became imbedded in systems of 
governance, a quarrel should break out among the messengers of 
the Gospel—the quarrel we call the Reformation^ But it is regret¬ 
table that the quarrel should reach such a pitch of ^tensity as 
to shatter the fabric of European Christendom which^until then 
had seemed so compact as to be perennial. Regrettable for man> 
reasons, not the least of which was that this was p^cisdy *e 
moment when Europeans found a way to reach, explore, 
dominate the Old World and the New: Asia and America. 


3 Apology , 37,7. 
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The Catholic kingdoms of the Iberian peninsula, which took 
the lead in the discoveries, also took the lead in the evangelization 
of the newly discovered people. But because the evangelizers came 
from Europe—that Europe where Christianity had first of all 
become Christendom, and then a divided Christendom—their 
announcement of the Good News was not only a message of 
salvation but, in addition, and often indistinguishably, an imposi¬ 
tion of sovereignty. For, as they saw it, only by sovereignty, a 
sovereignty both European and Catholic, could the Faith be 
extended while remaining one. 

This view of evangelization was embodied in the patronato 
real de las Indias: the contract, or arrangement, or understanding 
between the Holy See and the Crowns of Spain and Portugal 
whereby, as it has been briefly put, the State became a missionary 
State and the Church a colonizing Church. The system worked 
well enough in those regions where no developed civilization 
existed. But where it did exist, as in China and Japan, it was 
inapplicable. 

Not that it was not tried. The first bishop of the Philippines, 
Fray Domingo de Salazar, proposed to Philip II that with a few 
armed galleons and a handful of those tercios that had won such 
renown on the battlefields of Flanders it would not be difficult 
to conquer China and thus open it up to the preaching of the 
Gospel. But it was not to be. The project proposal reached Philip 
II s desk just when the Invincible Armada against England was 
being mounted. And when that formidable fleet was scattered 
and destroyed by inclement weather and the even more incle¬ 
ment English, Fray Domingo’s empresa de China was quietly 
filed away. 

Thus it was that in China and Japan the messengers of the 
Gospel had to try to be what their remote predecessors had been 
in the Greco-Roman world: not conquerors but witnesses. XVI- 
century China had a social organization and a philosophical tradi¬ 
tion that matched, and in some ways surpassed that of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which, as someone acidly observed, was neither 
Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire. XVI-century Japan had a code 
of chivalry which Francis Xavier, himself a Caballero , immediately 
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recognized as substantially that on which he had been raised in his 
ancestral castle of Navarre. It was clearly impossible for Xavier and 
his successors to impose on such highly articulated societies some 
prefabricated European mold. What they had to do—to use a favor¬ 
ite metaphor of the Founder of Christianity—was to act as leaven 
within it; to generate, somehow, an Asian Christianity; a Christian¬ 
ity both authentically Christian and authentically Asian. 

They failed. But what of that.' It has been said that the 
trouble with Christianity is not that it has failed, but that it 
has never been tried. That is not quite true. Christianity has been 
tried, and in some instances Christianity has failed. That is not 
the trouble with Christianity. The trouble with Christianity is 
that it keeps on trying. 

The colonies of North America were colonies of settlement 
rather than conquest. Save for the valiant but short-lived mission¬ 
ary efforts of the Catholics of Quebec and the Puritans of New 
England, not much was done to convert the scattered American 
Indian tribes to Christianity. They were simply pushed aside in 
the westward march of empire. Colonies of settlement also were 
those established in Australasia, under similar conditions of 
sparsely populated open space. 

But in Asia proper the Europeans who followed hard upon 
the Spanish and Portuguese came neither to conquer nor to 
settle, but to trade. If they did eventually establish colonies, it 
was, by and large, to protect or to expand the trade and the 
capital invested in it. A haphazard process, illustrated by the 
casual acquisition of a bit of rock called Hong Kong and a bit 
of marsh called Singapore. A process by fits and starts, as when 
some British proconsul, having carved out a piece of India called 
Sind, flashed a signal to Whitehall saying “I have Sind, ’ and 
received the reply “You are forgiven.” A bumbling process, 
lending itself easily to G.K. Chesterton’s remark that the British 
acquired an empire in a fit of absence of mind. 

The same cannot be said of the partition of Africa, the high- 
water mark of the Age of Imperialism. No absence of mind there, 
but the deliberate carving up of the resources of a continent, 
and the people that owned them, into colonies of exploitation. 
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"The exploitation was justified as really, in the end, when all was 
said and done, a civilizing mission; a taking up, in Kipling’s well- 
known phrase, of “the white manburden;” that “burden” being 
to bring out of their benighted condition all those “shy and sullen 
peoples half savage and half child.” It does not seem to have 
occurred to these philanthropists to ask why, before so bright a 

7 S r aS , l ° become carbon-copy Europeans, the Africans 
s ould have adopted so shy and sullen an attitude. 

_ nH rate ; the later colonial powers, unlike the Spanish 

and Portuguese, did not look on themselves as having a nation^ 
miss,on to spread the Gospel among the heathen. Make no 
take, they were God fearing men, personally convinced Chris 
tians, many of the sternly Calvinist persuasion. They brought 
ministers to the East to preach to their wives, their chZren thei 
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we owe our appreciation of the value of our Asian cultural tradi¬ 
tion—in part, at least, in great part, perhaps—to these Western, 
these Christian scholars, these “wise men from the West.” But we 
are also compelled to recognize that in spite of all that, Christian¬ 
ity remains, for most Asians and Africans, the “white man’s reli¬ 
gion. the religion of the colonizer that has not succeeded in 
becoming the religion of the colonized. 

Faith And Human Development 

In these successive stages of evangelization, what has been 
the humanizing effect. How have they promoted the development 
of man as a rational nature, as a person self-possessed, as a social 
being, as an immortal spirit :' To indicate even the broad lines of 
how evangelization has contributed to the humanization of the 
Western world cannot obviously be attempted here. 

However, one might venture to offer this suggestion. The fact 
that the expansion of Europe was not, at least in its beginnings, 
merely an affair of brutal conquest; that the conquistador was 
invariably accompanied or immediately followed by the mission¬ 
ary; and that it was often the missionary who stood up for the 
human rights of the conquered: does not this fact say some¬ 
thing significant about the humanizing influence of Christianity on 
European civilization? 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that Renaissance 
jurists like Juan Gines de Sepulveda justified the conquest ot 
America by going back to Aristotle’s thesis that there are human 
beings who are by nature slaves, and who can reach the perfection 
of their nature only by being enslaved; while it was theologians 
like Vitoria, fully in the tradition of Thomas Aquinas, who round¬ 
ly asserted that indios were men, as fully men as Europeans; that 
their commonwealths were true commonwealths, as much so as the 
Kingdom of Castile; and that a more valid justification had better 
be found for reducing them to subjection than mere superiority of 
arms. Not for nothing is this Spanish Dominican acknowledged 
to be one of the founders of modern international law. 

One might go further and suggest—with no overtones of 
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irony, but simply as a statement of fact-that the immediate 
effect ot the evangelization that accompanied the expansion 
of Europe was to enrich the humanity of evangelizers. Say what 
you will about the cruelty of the conquista, the oppressiveness 
of the ensuing colonial establishment, and the degrading de¬ 
humanizing effect of the pursuit of gold and glory not only on 
the colonized but on the colonizers. Much has been said on the 
subject, most of it true. The fact remains, a fact not sufficiently 
recognized, that a great number of Europeans in the colonies, and 
those not only priests and religious but laymen^imple soldiers 
cm servants, magistrates—set themselves to defend, to under¬ 
stand, and to serve the people for whom they had become respon- 


“ was ’ th ® n ’ Wltf im the framework of the patronato real de 
as Indias that Spain undertook the evangelization of her empire- 
within the framework of an institution which was designed to be 
both a christianizing and a humanizing influence. 

The effectiveness of the system as a christianizing influence 
is not m doubt. Not only is Latin America overwhelmingly Chris- 
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the Philippines, today 40 million people, is 80% Catholic As for 

its humanizing influence, the historic experience of the Philip- 
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church, “debajo de las campanas,” as the phrase went, and in the 
midst of irrigated fields. 

We had a syllabic script which we used occasionally to write 
k>ve letters on banana leaves or incantations on bamboo. The first 
ranciscans established a school in every parish where they taught 
children not only the catechism but how to read and write: in the 
alphabetic Roman script, true, but in our own languages 

We taught the Brothers of Saint John of God that it was 
essential in the tropics—however it may have been in XVTI-century 
Europe-to take a bath daily. They, in turn, taking up an initia¬ 
tive of the Franciscans, developed in Manila what must have 

b . e f, n ? * f ‘ rSt h0Sp ’ tal in Southeast still in existence, and 
still called San Juan de Dios. 

On certain propitious days of the year we laid large offering* 
of food on the graves of our ancestors. The Jesuits, in their usual 
Jesuitical way, persuaded us that after all that food had been 
ceremonially offered, the spirits of our ancestors would be just as 
pleased if it was given to the poor. 

Missionaries introduced the sugar mill to our sugar islands, 
discovered sulphur mines, printed our first book, acclimatized 
the coffee bean, imported quinine bark to fight malaria, unproved 
t e processing of indigo, and founded a university in Manila a 
quarter of a century before it occurred to John Harvard to open 
a college in New England. 

Why, then, it may well be asked, did we have a Revolu¬ 
tion. If the Spanish yoke, while not light, was at least instructive, 
why did we throw it off? A first answer might be, because it was 
a yoke: a dominance, a paternalism. It is with colonial rule as 
with the rearing of children: there comes a time when all of a 
sudden the children are children no longer. But a second answer 
must be this: because there was a change of attitude not only 
on the part of the ruled but on the part of the rulers. 

Jose Rizal, reflecting on the psychological origins of our 
nationalism, has this to say. During the earlier phase of Spanish 
rule the colonial establishment demanded much of Filipinos, 
but it did not despise them. It treated Filipinos as a subject 
people, not an inferior one. It exploited them, to be sure, but it 
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also recognized their essential humanity and hence their essential 
equality with the conqueror. Filipinos were drafted into the 
colonial army, but they were also given positions of command in 
that army. The government insisted on obedience, but it also 
listened to complaints and occasionally did something about them. 
Injustice, even when committed by the white man, was sometimes 
punished; wrongs, even those suffered by the brown man, were 
sometimes redressed. 

But in the latter phase of the colonial period a different 
attitude began to prevail among the Spaniards in the Philippines; 
even, it must be said, among the Spanish clergy’. They began to 
treat Filipinos with contempt as essentially inferior human beings, 
“mere muscle, brutes, and beasts of burden” who were such 
because they were incapable of being anything else. Sepulveda 
belatedly gained the upper hand over Vitoria in the colonies, and 
that precisely at the time when the mother country, overrun by 
Napoleon's legions, was adding the word “liberalism” to the 
political vocabulary of Europe. Such are the ironies of imperial 
history. In Rizal's own bitter words, 4 the Spaniards in the Philip¬ 
pines 

affirmed and took for granted what they wanted to believe. 
They made the race itself an object of insult. They professed 
themselves unable to see in it any admirable quality, any 
human trait. Certain writers and clergymen surpassed them¬ 
selves by undertaking to prove that the indios lacked not only 
the capacity for virtue but even the talent for vice. 

The Filipino reaction to Spanish contempt, Rizal notes, was 
instantaneous and passionate. Not only that, it was national ; and 
this is what he particularly wanted to stress. It was national, for 
the affront was offered not to a particular Filipino, not to a 
particular group or class of Filipinos, but to Filipinos as such, as 
a nation: and in reacting to the affront Filipinos discovered, 
somewhat to their surprise, that they were a nation. The Filipino 
nation found itself. 


*“Filipinas dentro dr cien anos,” in La Solidaridad , Sept. 1889- 
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This new nation, having shaken off the yoke of one colonial 
ruler, found itself under the sovereignty of another colonial ruler: 
the United States of America, which began, two centuries ago this 
year, by shaking off colonial rule. 

When in the course of human events Isays the “Unanimous 
Declaration of the Thirteen United States of America”], it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

Well, we did just that. We sent Felipe Agoncillo to present 
our case to the Spaniards and Americans who were deciding our 
fate in Paris. He was refused admittance. When the Treaty of 
Paris had been signed, whereby the Spaniards sold us to the 
Americans for twenty million US dollars, we sent Agoncillo to 
America to present our case to the Senate of the United States, 
which had to ratify the Treaty. He was again refused admittance. 

The reason being that President McKinley, having “walked 
the floor of the White House night after night,” wrestling with 
the problem Dewey’s resounding victory at Manila Bay presented 
to the American people, had finally decided (as he told a delega¬ 
tion of Methodist ministers) that “there was nothing left for us 
to do but to take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and 
uplift and civilize and Christianize them, and by God s grace do 
the very best we could by them, as our fellow men for whom 
Christ also died.” 

Just so. The fact was that we Filipinos, while needing, 
perhaps, to be further uplifted and civilized, were by way of 
being already Christians; sufficiently Christians, at any rate, 
to be able to distinguish between our Christian faith and the 
colonial power that had brought Christianity to us. We retained 
our allegiance to the former even as we renounced our allegiance 
to the latter. But we also realized that though the majority of us 
were Christians, not all of us were Christians; and hence that the 
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best way to keep our Christianity was to make it not a matter of 
law but a matter of conscience. We adopted at Malolos a constitu- 
/ tion that separated Church from State and guaranteed freedom of 
religious belief and worship. 

We were not taught this by the Americans. We had dis¬ 
covered it for ourselves. We are, however, grateful to the Ameri¬ 
cans for agreeing with us after they had conquered us-or, to use 
the term then current, “pacified’* us—and to base their Christian¬ 
ization of the Philippines on that Christian principle. 

It must, however, be recognized that the Church in the Philip¬ 
pines has not, even today, shaken off certain limitations imposed 
on it by the patronato system—limitations which are the weak¬ 
nesses of that system’s strength. For one thing, the patronato en¬ 
visioned the colonial Church as being in a condition of permanent 
dependence on the mother country. Hence, not enough was done 
to encourage and develop a native clergy; and when the Spanish 
missionaries withdrew after the Revolution of ’96, they left a gap 
which native vocations have not up to now been able to fill. 

Another feature of the patronato Church was that it was a 
dominant Church: at her best a stern stepmother, at her worst a 
negligent nursemaid. She ruled the people, she defended them, 
/ she looked after them. But she did not belong to the people; the 
people felt no responsibility for her. To many Filipino Catholics 
even today the Church is “they,” not “we,” “sila, hindi tayo.” 
The Church is the bishops, priests, and nuns; the Church is Cath¬ 
olic Charities; the Church is Catholic schools, hospitals, orphan¬ 
ages, helping everybody but needing little help from anyone 
because they have mysterious resources of their own. In short, 
the Church among us continues to be predominantly institution 
^ rather than people of God. 

A third feature of the patronato Church was that it was an 
official Church closely associated with officialdom, with the 
ruling class, with that small select top level of society endowed 
with wealth, prestige and power. That elite establishment is no 
longer a colonial establishment but it remains an elite, and the 
Church continues to be—or at least to be regarded as being- 
in permanent alliance with that elite. 
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It thus appears that President McKinley was right; we still 
need to be Christianized; only, this is the kind of Christian¬ 
ization no one can do for us. We must do it for ourselves. Among 
people overwhelmingly Catholic there remains some evangel¬ 
izing to be done, for it cannot be that a Church under such con¬ 
straints has fully responded or can fully respond to the good 
news of the Gospel. And now more than ever that evangeliza¬ 
tion must be a humanization: the raising of a people of God 
to the full height both of their freedom and their responsibility; 
as Christ himself put it, a preaching of the Gospel to the poor, 
a restoration of sight to the blind, a setting free of the 
oppressed. 5 

A humanization. Why? Of whom. By whom. And how. We 
might, perhaps, approach the problem this way. One of the 
consequences of colonization was the emergence in the colonized 
countries of a “dual economy:” the juxtaposition without inte¬ 
gration of the Western economy of enterprise and the Asian 
economy of subsistence. The significance of this development 
lies not only in the different mechanisms of the two economies, 
but even more in the radically different world views and value 
systems on which they were based: world views and value systems 
which remained distinct and self-contained, their contacts being 
limited to the marketplace and the offices of the colonial bureau¬ 
cracy. The emergence of a dual economy was, in fact, the emei- 
gence of a dual society: the juxtaposition without integration of 
a “traditional” sector and a “modernizing” sector in the country 
colonized. I believe this is what our social historians are getting 
at when they distinguish between the ilustrados and the masses 

in our revolutionary generation. 

The distinction is valid not only in the Philippines. It was 
under the leadership of an educated, relatively affluent minority, 
a “modernizing” elite, that the Spanish Americans won their 
political independence. This elite continued to be the dominant 
class in the new republics; but the Industrial Revolution in Europe 
subsequently gave to its domination-and to that of the modern- 


5 Luke, 4:18-19. 
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\ 

izing” elites of the other underdeveloped regions of the world-a 

rad ' C Which f bring us squarely face to face with the contempomy 
phenomenon of underdevelopment. The term “underdeveloped 
was originally an economic one, deriving its basic meaning fro 
the fact of the Industrial Revolution. That Revolution, a °" g ^ 

Si Sentific, technological, and managerial innovaions hat ed 
up to it, gave Western man such an unprecedented ablhty t0 ^ 
natural resources responsive to his needs and purposes tha this 
industrial capability came to be taken as the norm of human 
development, any condition falling short of it being considered 
•underdeveloped,’- any process moving toward it characterized 

d How^the" acquisition of this industrial capability by the 
Western nations affected their relationship with the rest of the 
world is well known. The search and competition for markets, 
followed by the search and competition for sources of raw mate¬ 
rials and energy, followed by the search and competition for areas 
of cheap labor and high-yield investment, transform pre-industrial 
colonization into the much more demanding dominance-eco¬ 
nomic, political, cultural-^f the Age of Imperialism. 

The power struggle within the Western nation-state system 
results in a First World War, largely limited to Europe;and then, re¬ 
inforced by ideological differences and polarizations, in a Second 
World War more worthy of the name, since it involved the non- 
Western world as well. This last war raised man’s capability to 
exploit the resources of the earth to a new level: to the level of a 
capability to destroy them and himself along with them. 


Faith And Justice 

It is against this background that the relationship between 
faith and justice, between evangelization and human development 
in the modern world must be viewed. Long before the Industrial 
Revolution, as suggested earlier, the Church engaged in what we 
would now call socio-economic development. But it was not until 
the Industrial Revolution that she began to formulate a social 
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Church leaders and theoretician* to widen and deepen their social 

doctrine. , 

We may recall that development was at first conceived as a 

simple progression, a process of moving steadily onward and up¬ 
ward. Then, towards the end of the United Nations “first devel¬ 
opment decade,” the technocrats happily plotting this recti¬ 
linear graph got the shock of their lives. They suddenly discovered 
that their development process was not closing but, on the con- 
trarv, widening the gap between the developed and the under¬ 
developed; that because of it the underdeveloped were not devel¬ 
oping but, as Gustavo Gutidrrez grimly puts it “underdeveloping 
—becoming even more underdeveloped. This, because of two 
complementary realities in the underdeveloped world: the reality 
of oppression and the reality of dependence. 

It was then perceived that people cannot develop beyond a 
certain point, cannot even begin to develop, unless they are 
released from certain constraints: constraints imposed on them 
not only by the selfishness, greed, and inhumanity of individuals 
or groups, but by social structures and institutions which are 
objectively unjust, which have injustice built into them. The 
implication of this was that if development is to be real develop¬ 
ment it must include as an essential component liberation. 

Liberation, obviously, from external constraints. But praxis 
in this regard soon gave rise to a further insight, namely, that no 
one can liberate the oppressed except the oppressed themselves; 
and for them to be able—indeed, for them even to want to free 
themselves from the outer structures of institutionalized injustice, 
they must learn how to free themselves from those inner con¬ 
straints which long years of oppression had woven into the very 
texture of their lives as persons and as communities: ignorance, 


apathy, irresponsibility, fear, dissension, dependence. To use 
Paulo Freire’s justly famous phrase, development-as-liberation 
presupposes and requires a “pedagogy of the oppressed.” 

This brings us to the theology of liberation. The first observa¬ 
tion one might make about it is that it is markedly Latin-American 
in character. Not only are its leading exponents Latin-Americans, 
but it is based largely on Latin-American experience. That in turn 
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suggests a second observation: the theology of liberation is a 
theology based on experience. It is thinking about God-hence 
theology—but thinking about God not so much in terms of time¬ 
less truths, universal and abstract, but in terms of concrete hap¬ 
penings, in terms of what men are doing or suffering, creating or 
destroying, within the range of one’s experience. It is seeking to 

make contact with God in history. 

In history, ves; but not-and this might be a third observa- 
tion-not in history simply as past, the memory of things over and 
done with, but history as process, vitally, turbulently flowing out 
of the past, through the present, into the future. A process, more¬ 
over, which one does not merely observe but in which one takes 
part: for somewhere in that process God is at work shaping the 
future, and it is by joining in that work that one encounters him 
The theology of liberation is not only a theology derived from 
experience, it is a theology directed to praxis. 

This being so, it follows that the theology of liberation is 
not something that one learns, it is something that one constructs. 
Christians of Asia and Africa can, and by all means should, learn 
the theology of liberation based on Latin-Amencar, experience. 
But while there may be similarities between regional experiences 
there are bound to be differences as well, differences that will 
give a distinct character and quality to praxis in each context. It 
is the same God, the same Lord of history, the same Liberator ot 
the oppressed who calls us to his side: but his call reaches us 
across diversely laid out landscapes, economic social pohticaL 
cultural; and so it must be by separate lines of march that we 
will rallv to his banner. Our theologies of liberation will no te 
identical but diverse: diverse, but, hopefully, convergent, and 
thus complementary and mutually supportive. 

With this in mind, let us take a brief look at the Latin- 
American analysis, that we may be able to judge whether, t 
what extent, and in what way it is applicable to our own e>epe^- 
ence. Underdeveloped countries are characterized by 
society in which the vast majority of the potation ***“ 
most part peasants living at the poverty level or be ow it i 
sharply divided from the very small minority that controls both 
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economic and political power. A middle class is either non¬ 
existent or negligible. The form of government may be nominally 
democratic, but the people do not really participate in their 
government, for the simple reason that it is not their government. 
Those who govern them do not govern with the people’s consent, 
but with the consent of their fellow oligarchs or of the military 
establishments by which they exercise and perpetuate their 
power. Above all-and this is a key point in the analysis—they 
govern not only with the consent but with the positive support 
of economic interest groups of the developed world, such as the 
so-called multinational companies. 

In other words, the dual society of the pre-industrial colonial 
systems has become in the new nations a “dependent” capitalism: 
dependent, that is on the dominant capitalism of the developed 
world. Because of this dependence, the rewards of whatever 
development is taking place redound to the benefit of the econom¬ 
ically affluent, socially cohesive, politically active modernizing 
elite, while its costs are born chiefly by the economically impov¬ 
erished. socially marginalized, politically inert majority belonging 
to the still largely agrarian and traditional sector of society. This 
is why these nations are “underdeveloping;” and they will con¬ 
tinue to be “underdeveloping” unless the masses can somehow 
liberate themselves from their present state of dependence; unless 
they can somehow transform themselves from anonymous masses 
into self-reliant communities of citizens. 

It is to this work of liberation that the Latin-American 
theology of liberation seeks to direct the social activity—indeed, 
the whole evangelizing activity—of the Church in the under¬ 
developed world. 

Is there an Asian theology of liberation emerging? There is. 
One may catch a glimpse of it in the statement of the 1974 Plenary 
Assembly of the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences. And it 
is interesting to note that our bishops are already giving two 
nuances to their concept of liberation: the centrality of the local 
church and the necessity of dialogue. The statement says, in part: 6 

“Evangelization in Modern Day Asia,” Federation of Asian Bishops' 
Conferences (FABC), Taipei. Taiwan, April 1974, Nos. 19-20. 
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A local church in dialogue with its people, in so many coun¬ 
tries of Asia, means dialogue with the poor. Poor not in human 
values, qualities, nor human potential, but poor in that they 
are deprived of access to material goods and resources which 
they need to create a truly human life for themselves. Deprived, 
because they live under oppression, that is, under social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political structures which have injustice built into 
them. 

This dialogue has to take the shape of what has been called 
a ‘dialogue of life.’ It involves a genuine experience and under¬ 
standing of this poverty, deprivation and oppression of so 
many of our peoples. It demands working not for them merely, 
in a paternalistic sense, but with them, to learn from them 
(for we have much to learn from them!) their real needs and 
aspirations, as they are enabled to identify and articulate 
these, and to strive for their fulfilment by transforming those 
structures and situations which keep them in that deprivation 
and powerlessness. 

It seems clear from this that while there may be differences 
of approach between us and the Latin Americans, we are agreed 
at least on one thing: that the profession of the Christian faith 
involves a commitment to justice, and that the proclamation of 
God’s good news is not just the promise of blessedness hereafter, 
but a summons to making this world, this life, a preparation tor 
that blessedness; a preparation that makes possible—in the noble 
words of Paul VI—the development of the whole man and of 
every man. 

It cannot be put more strongly than did the Synod of 
Bishops of 1971: “Action for justice and participation in the 
transformation of the world fully appear to us as a constitutive 
dimension of the preaching of the Gospel. 


7 “Justice in the World,” Synod of Bishops, Rome, 1971. 
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JUSTICE AND EVANGELIZATION: 

A THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

ANTONIO B. LAMBINO, S.J. ! 

The first question that was asked of Father de la Costa last 
week after he finished his lecture was this “What is the main 
thesis of your talk?” Father de la Costa answered by citing what is 
perhaps the best known sentence in the 1971 Synodal document, 

Justice in the World : “Action on behalf of justice and participa¬ 
tion in the transformation of the world fully appear to us as 
a constitutive dimension of the proclamation of the Gospel or, 
in other words, of the Church’s mission for the redemption 
of the human race and its liberation from every oppressive situ¬ 
ation.” 1 To put it in less complicated terms, we would probably 
say, “Action on behalf of justice is a basic element of nhe Church's 
mission of salvation.” In other words, Father de la Costa's histori 
cal investigation pointed toward the theological affirmation just 
cited. It is this theological affirmation that we shall now examine. 

A Challenge to the Christian Message 

When one understands the word “justice” in a predominant¬ 
ly “spiritual” or “religious” sense no one is bound to get excited 
about the link between justice and the proclamation of the Gospel. 


1 Cf. introduction, p. 8 in the St. Paul Publications edition (Pasay City, 
1971). 
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It is at that point where the message of the Gospel and socio¬ 
political realities meet that a problem arises. It is when socio¬ 
political action for justice is affirmed to be an dement just as 
central as the more expressly spiritual ministry of the Churc 

that the trouble begins. x , .. 

Now that is precisely what the Synodal document Justice in 

the World does: it affirms that socio-political action for justice 
is a constitutive or integral dimension of proclaiming the Gospel. 
It. affirms that the earthly quest for freedom and justice is a basic 


element of the Church’s redemptive mission. 

And that is why we have a problem tonight. 

One can therefore sympathize with the difficulties of a 
certain confidential government report on The Theology of 
Liberation : “. . . the jump from ... the physical act of liberation 
from oppressive structures here on earth (to the) mystical, liber¬ 
ating act of the Lord ... is simply bewildering.” 

How then should one go about explaining the connection 
between the promotion of justice here on earth and the eschatol¬ 


ogical message of the Gospel. 

Perhaps a brief look at the implications of not seeing an 
intrinsic connection between the two would help. 

This year is Year B of the liturgical calendar. The Gospel 
readings are taken from the gospel according to Mark. Mark 
speaks of the Good News that the Kingdom of God has come. 
This is the news of salvation: man is saved, says Mark, because 
Jesus liberates him from the power of the Evil One, from legal¬ 
ism, from sin, suffering and death. 

Last Sunday, February 8th., the first chapter of Mark, 
verses 29-39, was read at Mass throughout the Philippines. The 
passage tells of Jesus casting out evil spirits as part of the salva¬ 


tion that he brings to men. 

How was this Gospel preached and interpreted last Sunday 
by thousands of priests in various churches and chapels from 
Aparri to Jolo? How was it preached in the Mass you heard,— 
presuming that you did hear Mass?Perhaps in some non-committal 
and innocuous way that you don’t even recall after three days, 
affirming the purely (or chiefly) “spiritual” or “religious” nature 


of Christian salvation. 
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While all these homilies were being preached 

—thousands of underpaid clerks, waiters, salesgirls were on 
their way to their place of employment. 

—Hundreds of taxi drivers had been on the road since 4 AM. 
Most of them would have gone lunchless till 3 PM that day in an 
effort to surpass the PI 10. quota which would entitle them to a 
better share than 20% of the day’s earnings. 

—In Davao City, the minica drivers would have had to pay 
the owners a flat rate of P60., gasoline expenses not included. 
They would then have had to drive from 6 AM to 11 PM and 
would have had to earn about P120. from the day’s driving in 
order to bring home to their families some P20. for seventeen 
hours of work. 

—In Greater Manila thousands of poor people living in the 
slums were then (and still are) in danger of having their homes 
demolished, sometimes just before dark and in pouring rain, 
and of being deposited in an unprepared relocation area. 

We could add many many more similar cases. But let us 
now ask ourselves: did the Gospel as it was interpreted last Sunday 
seem to you to grapple at all with these human, existential, social 
and therefore Christian problems? 

Let us broaden the context a bit and ask why our country 
cannot seem to get out of its “underdeveloping’ condition: why 
the labor is remunerated so cheaply; why work-hours are so long: 
why slum areas for the unemployed and underemployed have to 
exist. 

Perhaps due largely to our own fault as a nation. But surely, 
due in great part also to the stranglehold which developed nations 
have over the economics and politics of the less developed 
countries. 

Why is it, for example, that many laborers in the lumber 
companies have to be laid off. Because the buyers of our wood 
products want to teach us a lesson not to form carteis like the 
OPEC. They want to impress upon us that they can always refrain 
from buying our lumber products, so they stock up and then buy 
in trickles, to prove that the market is theirs to control. Lesson 
for less developed countries: don’t you dare form price cartels. 
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We could multiply examples: foreign control of the sugar 
market, bullying tactics perpetrated by multinational corporations 
against local manufacturing companies, the introduction of 
pollution-breeding industrial plants from abroad, and so on. 

What does the Christian Gospel have to say to a world like 

this.' 

Or, as Gustavo Gutierrez poses the question in Hugo Ass- 
man’s Practical Theology of Liberation: How do you speak of God 
the Father, a God who loves all men equally, to people already 
robbed of their humanity by their social situation, where one class 
—their class—is exploited by another and where, if it attempts to 
change its situation, another nation ruthlessly intervenes to 
destroy its hopes. 2 

Not to see an intrinsic connection (I did not say identifica¬ 
tion) then, between the promotion of socio-economic-political 
justice and the meaning of the Gospel is, in effect, to reduce that 
Gospel to an unreal, other-worldly, “supernatural” (in a pejorative 
sense) theory of salvation which is hopelessly alienated from man’s 
actual existence. To separate justice from evangelization, or to see 
a superficial relationship between them would be to tell men and 
women today: “Never mind if you suffer now. Sorry, but the 
Church cannot trouble herself with this-worldly realities. Be 
patient and wait, things will be better in the next life.” 

The theology of liberation is not intended, contrary to what 
that confidential government report states, to ensure the survival 
of the institutional Church or its relevance to the life of our 
people. Rather, the theology of liberation is a questioning of the 
Christian message itself: does the Gospel truly save and liberate, 
or is it, in truth, merely an opiate as the critics of the Church 
claim? 

It is surely not a matter of indifference for us to get the 
Gospel message straight, for as Jesus himself declared: “He who 
believes . . will be saved; he who does not believe will be con¬ 

demned (Mk. 16:16). We will be judged by the Gospel message. 
We had better, then, be sure what it is really saying. 


2 Practical Theology of Liberation (London: Search Press, 1975), p. 16. 
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Scripture and the Magisterium on Faith and Justice 

We are doing theology. And it is a basic principle of theol¬ 
ogical method to examine events and affirmations in the light of 
the Word of God. Indeed, the aberrations of certain forms of 
liberation theology derive basically from the fact that Scripture 
is read in the light of analyses from political science, economics, or 
sociology instead of the other way around. 

Does Scripture warrant the statement that the promotion of 
justice is a constitutive dimension of proclaiming the Gospel°Can 
we say that the poor, the powerless, the marginalized are the 
favored beneficiaries of evangelization .’ 

Scriptural citations could be multiplied to prove this point, 
but more is involved than just quoting Scriptural passages. More 
importantly and more profoundly, the God of the Old Testament 
reveals himself as God precisely in the liberation of an oppressed 
people. 3 In the book of Exodus, Israel recognizes the lordship of 
\ ahweh through his liberating action for the people, freeing them 
from their bondage to Egypt. And within the Israelite nation 
itself, \ ahweh is the God who brings justice to the poor and the 
oppressed: this is the message of the prophets, especially of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Amos. 

In the New Testament, Jesus makes his own the Old Testa¬ 
ment understanding of God as liberator of the poor and the 
oppressed. 4 The scriptural text on the Beatitudes (Lk 6:20) calls 
the poor blessed because they are to be the beneficiaries of the 
liberating intervention of God. Jesus' table-fellowship, which 
brought him the scorn of the Scribes and the Pharisees, was 
markedly with the outcasts and the powerless—in today’s society 
literally the little people from the barrios and the slums. And of 
course, we have the celebrated Scriptural passage--the twenty-fifth 
chapter of the Gospel of Matthew—where Jesus identifies himself 
with the poor, the least of the brethren. 

As for the documents of the Church’s magisterium affirming 


3 Juan Alfaro, Theology of Justice in the World (Vatican City, Justice 
and Peace Commission, 1972), p 13. 

4 Ibid., p. 25. 
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in one way or another that the promotion of justice is a constitu¬ 
tive or integral dimension of proclaiming the Gospel we have, 
among others. 

—Justice in the V/orld, of the 1971 Synod of Bishops in 
Rome; 

—Evangelization in Modern Day Asia, by the 1974 Plenary 
Assembly of the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences (FABC) 
in Taipeh; 

-the Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Hierarchy of the Philip¬ 
pines on Evangelization and Development, issued 1973 in Manila; 

—the recent apostolic exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi (Pro¬ 
claiming the Gospel) of Pope Paul VI promulgated on December 8, 
1975. which mentions as part of the content of evangelization a 
message of liberation from every kind of injustice (Evangelii 
nuntiandi , nn. 29-30). 

Basic Christian Themes in a New Light 

At this point, someone might say, “There is nothing new in 
what you have just explained. The Church has always taught the 
unity between love of God and love of neighbor. Besides, many 
popes since Leo XIII have been insisting on.social justice. Is there 
anything new about the statement that action on behalf of justice 
is a constitutive dimension of the preaching of the Gospel?” 

The answer is, “Yes, plenty.” 

1. New understanding of the mission of the Church. As Yves 
Congar explains, there has been a traditional insistence, even in 
the texts of Vatican II, on the essentially religious nature of the 
mission of the Church in comparison with the activity to promote 
the temporal welfare of mankind.^ Pj us XII spoke of the “civil¬ 
izing’’ influence of evangelization and Vatican II of the “human¬ 
izing influence of Christian values. This civilization or humaniza¬ 
tion was seen rather as a consequence, effect or “radiation” of 
evangelization. On the other hand, significant documents written 
after Vatican II see earthly activity for human liberation and 

"t'n pcupie messwmque (Paris Cerf, 1974 i.pp, 177 - 179 . 












development as included within the task of mission itself. The 
struggle for justice and participation in the transformation of the 
world are understood as belonging to the mission of the Church 
.tself. Justice, liberation and development are taken as a constitu- 
tive or integral dimension of evangelization, a central element of 
the Church s redemptive mission. -It may be noted, however, that 
recent papal declarations have tended to re-emphasize the religious 
dimension of the Gospel message, apparently as a reaction against 
exaggerations of the contemporary insight. 6 

2. There is a new understanding of sin as an obstacle to the 
mission of the Church. In the past one might say that Christians 
and popular Christian moral teaching had overly “privatized” the 
understanding of sin. Just as with grace, the “action” (so to speaks 
was conceived as taking place more or less within the soul, 
between the soul and God. That was also where the struggle 
between grace and sin took place. And thus the points that were 
attended to regarding sin were mostly the Sunday Mass obliga¬ 
tion, the rules of fast and abstinence and sexual behaviour 

Now theologians are developing the notion of structural 


sin—itself understood analogously in relation to personal sin-has 
been canonized in Christian dogmatic statements.) Theologians 
today are developing the insight that sin infects not only the 
heart of man but also the institutions, systems, structures that 
man builds to serve social relationships: for instance, the 
subsistence-level quality of the lives of large numbers of employees 
and laborers in the Philippines, the plight of the sakadas in many 
sugar plantations, the landlessness and insecurity of the poor in 
the slums are due not only to the sinful actions of individuals but 
also to the structural injustices operative in liberal capitalism with 
its two principles of “technological rationalization,” whereby all 
factors of production including human labor are considered solely 
in terms of their contribution to the total process, and “the maxi- 
mization of profit” whereby production schemes and strategies 

... . Apostolic exhortation of Paul VI, Eixingelii nuntiandi , nn. 33-35 
(Vatican City: Polyglot Press), pp 44-45. 
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are chosen chiefly for their profit-making potentials no matter 
how prejudicial these may be to the wage earner. 

These sinful structures, institutions and systems are local, 
national and international in scope. 

3. There is a new understanding of Christian love and Chris¬ 
tian holiness. 

Authentic love of neighbor, effective Christian love is mani¬ 
fested in solidarity with the poor and the oppressed, in sharing 
their struggle to liberate themselves from the unjust structures 
of society. It is stressed that love of a predominantly interpersonal 
quality is sorely inadequate for this struggle. One cannot be for 
the neighbor unless one is against the unjust structures, systems 
and institutions that prevent him from realizing his dignity and 
freedom as a son of God. There is therefore a shift of emphasis 
from micro-charity (so to speak) to macro-charity. 

Similarly, holiness is seen not so much in terms of flight 
from the world, purity or renunciation, as in terms of trans¬ 
forming the world for the benefit of mankind, service and avail- 
v ability for others. One might refer here to the TIME issue on 
contemporary saints which features Mother Teresa of Calcutta 
on its cover (December 29, 1975). 

4. Contemporary society demands, as it were, a new proof 
for the existence of God. 

For St Augustine and the man of that age, the argument 
for the existence of God was from contingency. If things could 
be, or could not be—or may be, or may not be, then they do not 
have the final explanation for their existence within themselves. 
There must be a larger explanation, and this is God. 

For St Thomas Aquinas, there were five ways to prove 
God s existence and being—from efficient causality, from formal 
causality, final causality, and so on. The argument of the Prime 
Mover- very roughly, if you have a wheel that is moving, it must 
be moved by a different wheel first, and another wheel before 
that, and yet another, and still another wheel before it. .. and so 
on until one reaches the First Mover who is the beginning of the 
series in motion: the One we call God. 

For Cardinal John Henry Newman and the men of his time, 
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it was the argument from conscience. God exists because the fact 
of moral conscience in mankind postulates his existence. 

For the contemporary philosopher Gabriel Marcel, the 
argument is from the inadequacy of our human relationships. No 
matter how beautiful or noble human relationships are, Marcel 
argues, there is always an element of imperfection, of incom¬ 
pleteness, of finitude about them. There must be a “background” 

-a perfect relationship-against which the limited good of human 
relationships can be seen. And this is God. 

For the men and women of our time, the promotion of ^ 
justice is the sign of the true God. 

The God-question is ultimately a question of meaning. The 
question, “Is there a God?”-“Does God exist?” is equivalently 
the question, “Is there a meaning to human life Is human exist¬ 
ence meaningful.” God is what we call that reality which gives 
ultimate meaning to human existence. 

For our contemporaries meaning is discovered in the search 
and struggle for justice, in participation in the transformation of 
the world for the sake of man. The sign that the true Gospel is 
being preached, the proof that God exists is the coming-to-birth 
of the Kingdom of God among the poor, among the least of the 
brethren. 


Marxism and Christianity 

We would be guilty of a serious omission if we said nothing 
about Marxism and its involvement in the justice-evangelization 
relationship today. 

We spoke earlier about the structural or systemic injustices 
which liberation theology sees as a basic obstacle to the integral, 
total salvation of the human person. To fight these structural 
injustices it is considered necessary to have an accurate scientific 
analysis of the civil society in which these injustices are found and 
of the socio-economic-political realities of that society. Many 
serious, honest and committed Christians are of the conviction 
that Church teachings and guidelines are of little help as far as 
social and historical analyses are concerned. This is when they turn 
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to Marxism (in one or other of its forms) as an instrument of 
social analysis. 

Notice that the ‘Christian marxist’ does not necessarily 
accept marxism as a philosophy or as a totalitarian political 
system. 7 He accepts it largely as a tool, as an instrument of 
social analysis. Employing the principles and imperatives of 
marxism as a means to an accurate understanding and control of 
social forces, the Christian marxist hopes thereby to achieve the 
goal of integral human liberation. 

This seems to have been the sense of the meeting of ten 
young Filipino priests in June 1973 as reported in the periodical 
Pro Mundi Vita. They discussed the question, is the fundamen¬ 
tally materialistic philosophy of marxism perhaps open to further 
development The marxist social and historical analysis of Philip¬ 
pine society, these priests believed, was basically correct. Could 
they link it up with, open it out to Christian values? This was 
their question, the issue they tried to resolve. 

One might of course ask the very pertinent and valid ques¬ 
tion: Is it possible, in the last analysis, to embrace marxism as an 
analytical tool without eventually having to accept the total 
marxist system: its fundamental materialism, its moral theory and 
attitudes, its atheism. Can a Christian try to instrumentalize marx¬ 
ism without finding in the end that marxism has instrumentalized 
Christianity for him. 

One could debate this conceptually ad infinitum , but the 
final answer can only be found in the men and women them¬ 
selves who have actually taken that option. The record seems to 
show that in many cases, the tension between Christianity and 
Marxism becomes unbearable, and is usually resolved in favor of 
the latter. Cases where the tension is successfully handled seem 
to be rarer. At any rate, the process of reasoning by which the 
Christian marxists arrive at their position would seem to be this: 

The discernment of the Church says that genuine faith 
involves the promotion of justice. Now the promotion of justice 
in the Philippine society at the present time means fighting liberal 

7 Cf. apostolic letter of Paul VI, Octogesima Adveniens, nn. 26-35, 
(Pasay City: St Paul Publications), pp. 34-41. 
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capitalism as the principal structural injustice. The marxist option 
is the only way at the present time in the Philippine society to 
combat liberal capitalism. Therefore genuine faith in the Philip¬ 
pines at this time necessarily leads to the marxist option. 

Of these Christians who take their commitment more serious¬ 
ly and perhaps more honestly than most of us do, I wish to speak 
a word of praise. Perhaps more prudent, more reflective and more 
cautious people would readily point out the inconsistencies and 
dangers of their option, but insofar as this proceeds from a 
passionate commitment to their fellowmen in need and from 
actual contact and work with the poor, 1 do not feel that I have 
any right to be turning out intellectual criticisms in their regard. 8 
“There are some pages of theology that can oniv be written after¬ 
wards,” Gustavo Gutierrez has said. Here we come upon one such 
page which can very well wait before it is written. 

Fortunately (or unfortunately) the world s revolutions do 
not wait for theology to give the go-signal. They happen first and 
theology reflects on them later. It is quite conceivable that theol¬ 
ogy’ would never have flashed the green light for the French Revo¬ 
lution, for the Reformation, for the American colonies' war of 
independence, the Philippine revolution, and so on . . . Theology 
should know when to be silent. 

One might, however, propose to the Christian marxist some & 
food for thought and soul-searching: 

1. Granted that marxism functions in capitalist countries 
as a force for social protest, is it not true that in communist 
countries it functions in obedient justification of the established 
political system, namely, as a force for social integration, as a 
force for preserving the power of the establishment . 

How realistic is your vision of a Philippine utopia after a 
communist takeover. 

2. The Gospel teaches you to be ready to die for your neigh- 


8 In discussing the theology of liberation and revolution, those theolo¬ 
gians who do not see it as rooted in the Gospel, nonetheless make it a point, 
in the midst of their criticism, to express their own deep respect for the 
subjective decision made in conscience by Christians like Camilo Torres, the 
Colombian priest who died as a guerrillero. (Editor’s note) 
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bor. But how does it square with your readiness rather to kill for 
the sake of your fellow men 

How realistic is your hope of containing violence once it has 
been unleashed. 

3. If you happen to be a religious, a person bound by vows 
to God and community, how do you reconcile your religious 
commitment with the absolute loyalty that the party demands? 

When the crunch comes, what will remain, and what will 
be left out: Christianity, or Marxism 

These are some questions which in a spirit of honesty and 
dialogue I would put before those of our countrymen who have 
taken the Christian marxist option. Perhaps these same ques¬ 
tions could also provide some light for all of us as we try to 
clarify our own positions and see our own way. 

This leads us to our final point: some personal reflections, 
if I may submit them to your consideration, on a “pre¬ 
revolutionary Philippine situation.” 

Local Church, Dialogue of Life and the Cross 

Every theology of the city of man must have a rational base 
or underpinning. Traditionally, in the case of Christian political 
theology, this rational base has been the aristotelico—thomistic 
philosophy of nature. We have just seen how a certain type of 
liberation theology is flirting with communism as a partner. The 
marxist or maoist system is seen to be the only valid alternative 
to an authoritarian form of government such as we have in the 
Philippines at the moment. 

1 he question is: Is there no third way between communism 
and the present dictatorship (even admitting that we have a 
smiling kind of dictatorship”). Can a third option not be devel¬ 
oped which could function as a rational correlate for a Philippine 
tneology of liberation The need for a third way in our present 
context is as pressing as the starkness of the first two options. It 
is important—even urgently necessary—to evolve an acceptable 
social philosophy and an effective strategy for change for our 
country at this point of our history. 
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But important as that may be, it is my conviction that there is 
an even more important and more urgent need as far as the Philip¬ 
pine Church is concerned. In last week’s lecture. Father de ia Costa 
alluded to the Asian emphasis (as distinct from the Latin American 
one) on the local church and on dialogue of life with the poor. I 
would like to suggest that in these unassuming terms is contained 
what is perhaps the crucial challenge to the Philippine church 
today. 

The problem of speaking about local church and dialogue of 
life is that one tends to invest them with a predominantly inter¬ 
personal meaning of the ‘I-Thou relationship’ type. Being with 
one’s local community and being with the poor could be imagined 
as quite a pleasant religious ‘adventure’. But if one begins to read 
the message of the Asian bishops against the background of the 
Cross of Jesus, then things take on an entirely different 
significance. 

“Local church” and “dialogue of life with the poor” are 
another way of saying, “Can you eat and drink with the 
people and break the bread of poverty with them?” The Church 
in the Philippines, in other words, is being called to share the 
life of the poor Filipino, to take sides with him and to show 
effective solidarity with him in his hopes and aspirations as a 
human being and a son of God. This challenge may involve for 
some actual presence among the poor, working with them and 
for them. It may involve for the institutional Church a shift oi 
audience as far as its ministries are concerned. It may involve 
for the more affluent members of the Church a painful shift 
in the basic attitudes regarding private property, wages and profit¬ 
making. 

It is not for nothing that “local church” and “dialogue of life 
with the poor” are placed together, for in the Philippine context a 
local church that does not incarnate itself in the life of the poor 
cannot be called a Church of the Filipinos. 

“Local church” and “dialogue of life” point, therefore, to 
the Cross of Jesus. Let us remember that Christianity is unique 
among the religions of the world not because it is monotheistic, 
not because it is trinitarian, not even because it is incarnational, 
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but precisely because it is paschal, that is to say, we worship a 
crucified God. No other religion does this. 

The Cross is therefore the primary principle of inter¬ 
pretation or criticism: it is the Cross of Jesus that determines 
whether we are worshipping the one true God, whether we really 
belong to the people of God, whether our theology is valid Chris¬ 
tian theology. 

Authentic Christian evangelization has always included the 
three inseparable elements of koinonia (community), diakonia 
(service) and marturia (witness, martyrdom). Could it be that the 
Church in the Philippines seeks to give service and to experience 
community without a share of the Cross, without a taste of martyr¬ 
dom in one form or another.' If so, then some message will be 
preached but it will not be the authentic Christian message; it will 
be a Gospel without the Cross. Could it be that some Christians 
are constrained to become revolutionaries because the Church 
cannot measure up to the stature of the martyrs? 

These are questions that the Church must honestly ask her¬ 
self in these difficult times. 

We have tried to relate “justice” and “evangelization” from a 
theological perspective. If I had tried to be logical I would have 
compared the concepts: I would have first defined justice, then 
defined evangelization, related them, and then I would have consid¬ 
ered my task finished. I would then have done you a great dis¬ 
service. 

Let me explain. A Maryknoll missionary assigned to Davao 
has just come back from a sabbatical year at home. On his way 
back to the Philippines he attended an international missiological 
conference in Rome which had for its theme, “Evangelization and 
Culture.” Outstanding Catholic theologians, among them Yves 
Congar and Karl Rahner, submitted papers for that conference. As 
theologians will, discussants analyzed what culture was, what 
evangelization was, tried to see how they were related, whether 
they jibed or not, and the like. After leaving that conference, this 
missionary passed through the city of Calcutta, where he saw 
Mother Teresa at her work, sharing the life of the poor, speaking 
their language, in every way an Indian like her beloved people. 
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And he said that in her presence the discussions of the theologians 
at the conference in Rome sounded very empty and very super¬ 
ficial indeed. 

I have a feeling that the answer to the question about the 
relationship between justice and evangelization lies in a reverence 
for (or, if we are called to it, a following of) people like Mother 
Teresa who, in love and self-giving, incarnate the meaning of God 
in today’s world. In the lives of these saints concepts that first 
seemed to be in tension are often found to converge. It is from 
them that we learn the true sense of things. It is through them, 
too, that the kingdom of God enters into the dynamics of the 
history of man. 

It was in this vein that Christopher Dawson wrote, with the 
vision worthy of his great learning: The true makers of history 
are not to be found on the surface of events among the successful 
world leaders or the successful revolutionaries-they are only 
the servants of events. The masters of events are the spiritual 
men, the crucified men whom the world knows not, the un¬ 
regarded agents of the creative action of the Spirit. 9 


9 Dynamics of World History (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956), 
pp. 270-286. 
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FOR FURTHER READING 


As Father de la Costa’s and Father Lambino’s lectures were being 
prepared for publication, it was thought that it might be useful to append to 
them a bibliographv of sorts—especially on the development/liberation 
problematic and the Gospel/Justice themes. Hence this appendix, very 
hurriedly put together. It is meant to list only “materials not too difficult to 
obtain or get access to”—hence the concentration on items obtainable from 
local sources (e.g , The Cardinal Bea Institute for Ecumenical Studies, P.O. Box 
4082, Manila and NASSA, P.O. Box 1160, Manila) and on books published 
by the Mary knoll publishing house, Maryknoll, New York.(These books are, it 
seems, rather easy to purchase locally, or at least they are found in libraries 
of Catholic colleges in Manila). Secondly, the bibliography was supposed to 
restrict itself to only a few titles, and titles addressed to that mythical being, 


“the ordinary educated Christian layman.” 

These readings are meant to lead the reader to some better knowledge 
of the fundamental issues, the basic themes. Hopefully they will serve to 
introduce There are shelves*full of books on these and cognate topics 
which are waiting to be read. And after that, deeds waiting to be done. 

This hurriedly pasted-together ‘‘bibliography of sorts” will not be of 
much use for those who have done very much reading already on these 
topics. But then, we will remind them, it is not meant for them. 


C. G. Arevalo, S.J. 

Loyola School of Theology 
16 February 1976 
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1. On the development problematic, one might begin with Charles Elliott, 
THE DEVELOPMENT DEBATE, London, 1971, SCM (Philippine edition. 
Cardinal Bea Institute—henceforth referred to as CBI) Dt. Elliott is a distin¬ 
guished economist on the staff of the School of Development Studies, Univer 
sity of East Anglia, England, and also an ordained priest of the Anglican 
Church. (He is also author of PATTERNS OF POVERTY IN THE THIRD 
WORLD, A Study of Social and Economic Stratification. New York. 197 5 
Praeger, which contains much material on the Philippines.) 

See also Piero Gheddo’s prize-winning work, WHY IS THE THIRD 
WORLD POOR? Maryknoll, New York, 1973, Orbis (Philippine edition. 
CBI), and Denis Goulet, THE CRUEL CHOICE, A NEW CONCEPT IN THE 
THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, New York, 1971. Athenaeum Publishers. 
A more recent work by Goulet is A NEW MORAL ORDEF Development 
Ethics and Liberation Theology, Maryknoll, New York, 1974, Orbis. 

Rene Laurentin, LIBERATION, DEVELOPMENT AND SALVATION. 
Maryknoll, New York, 1972, Orbis (Philippine edition, CBI). Richard D N 
Dickinson, TO SET AT LIBERTY THE OPPRESSED, Towards an Und-r 
standing of Christian Responsibilities for Development/Liberation, Geneva 
1975, World Council of Churches 

Also from Orbis Books (the Maryknoll publishing house, Maryknoll, 
New York 10545) one might add these two titles Ralph Buultjens. 
REBUILDING THE TEMPLE, Tradition and Change in Modern Asia. 197 4 . 
Jean Yves Calvez, POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN THE THIRD WORLD 
1974 . —Vincent Cosmao’s little book, DEVELOPMENT ET FOI, Paris 
1972, Cerf, I have found helpful. An English translation by Kathryn Sullivan, 
RCSJ will soon be published by Orbis Books. 

On “sinful social structures”: Peter J. Henriot, ACTION FOR SOC IAL 
JUSTICE and THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL SIN, Theological Perspectives 
(from CATHOLIC MIND, 1973), Manila, 1973, CBI; Patrick Kerans, SINFUL 
SOCIAL STRUCTURES, New' York, 1974, Paulist Press. 


2. Recent texts, official and “semi-official,’ from the Church magisxerium 
{Roman Catholic): 


Vatican II, The Church and the World Today, in DOCUMENTS OF 
VATICAN II, edited by W. Abbott and J. Gallagher, New York, 1975 
America/Association Press; 


Pope Paul VI, POPULORUM PROGRESSIO (The development of 
peoples), 1967 (the edition with Barbara Ward's introduction is especially 
useful); OCTOGESIMA ADVENIENS (on the 80th anniversary of Rerum 
Novarum), 1971; EVANGELII NUNTIAND1 (The proclamation ol the 
Gospel), 1975, and the Synod of Bishops, 1971 , JUSTICE IN ™E WORLD. 
—These texts are available from the Daughters of St. Paul, 2650 . . arn 

son, Pasay City. Vid. also from the same source, the Catholic Hierarchy ol the 
Philippines, PASTORAL LETTER ON EVANGELIZATION AND DE\ EL- 
OPMENT, Pasay City, 1974. 
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Vatican Secretariat Justice and Peace, THE CHURCH AND HUMAN 
RIGHTS, Vatican City, 1975 (Philippine edition, CBI). 

First Plenary Assembly of the Federation of Asian Bishops Confer¬ 
ences (FABC) EVANGELIZATION IN MODERN DAY ASIA, Statement and 
Recommendations of the Assembly, Manila, 1974, Office of the FABC 
Secretary-General. P.0. Box 1160, Manila. Also two unofficial compilations 
of texts on the FABC Plenary Assembly and the 1974 Roman Synod, 
EVANGELIZATION IN ASIA TODAY, Book One and Book Two, Manila, 
CBI. 

Vid. also texts from and reports on the WCC meetings in Bangkok 
(1973) and Nairobi (1975). 

Note Due to time-constraints, almost no titles from the World Council 
of Churches and other Christian organizations, churches and communities are 
given in this reading list. We apologize for the regrettable omission. If this 
booklet goes to another edition we will hopefully include a good number of 
items from non-RC sources. We welcome suggestions from our readers. 

3 For some locally published material: National Secretariat of Social 
Action, Justice and Peace, NASSA, 2655 F.B. Harrison, Pasay City, two 
collections of readings, THE GOSPEL OFJUSTICE, 1974, and EDUCATING 
TO JUSTICE, 1975. 

Vitaliano Gorospe and Richard L. Deats, THE FILIPINO IN THE 
SEVENTIES, An Ecumenical Perspective, Quezon City, 1973, New Day 
Publishers 

In 1971, Christian Life Communities issued READINGS TOWARDS A 
THEOLOGY OF LIBERATION, The Philippine Scene, edited by A. 
Ledesma, R. Suplido, F. Macalinao and L. Pabayo. In 1972, the Theology 
Department of the Ateneo de Manila College of Arts and Sciences compiled 
a reader on THEOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENT AND LIBERATION, edited 
by V. R. Gorospe, J. L. Roche and Antonio V. Romualdez. Both of these 
compilations were in mimeographed form, both are now out of print. 

IMPACT, a monthly Asian Magazine for Human Development, deserves 
special mention here. Published at 202 Balagtas St., Pasay City, P.O. Box 
2950, Manila (P24.00 for a year’s subscription). 

4. On Latin American liberation theology, the mere listing of titles could 
be an endless exercise. Here we will limit ourselves to a few important books 
and issues of periodicals. 

Jose Miguez Bonino, an Argentinian theologian presently connected 
with the World Council of Churches center at Geneva, has given us what is 
perhaps the best single survey of the theology of liberation in Latin America 
in his DOING THEOLOGY IN A REVOLUTIONARY SITUATION, Phila 
delphia, 1975, Fortress Press. The June 1974 issue of CONCILIUM (London, 
2-10 Jerdan Place, London SW6 5PT) “Theology of Liberation” contains 
brief essays by some of the principal theologians of this “current”—Segundo 
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Galilea, Enrique Dussel, Gustavo Gutierrez. Leonardo Boff, Joseph Comblin 
Juan Luis Segundo, Raul V.dales, Jose Miguez Bonino There is also the 

^m k o-, by Ph " P Berryman ' 0N LA TIN AMERICAN THEOLOGY 

CBI, 19/4. 


There are two excellent collective works in Spanish, A. Alvarez-Bolado 
editor. FE CRISTIANA Y CAMBIO SOCIAL EN AMERICA L.VTINa' 
Salamanca, 1973, Ediciones Sigueme; L1BERACION DIALOC.OS EN EL 
CELAM, Bogota (Colombia) 1974. Secretariado General del CELAM -The 
latter is a very interesting attempt to evaluate liberation theology some ten 
years after its beginnings and deserves attention. 


The classic work is of course that of Gustavo Gutierrez A THF.OL • 
OGY OF LIBERATION, History, Politics and Salvation, Maryknoll New 
\ork, 1973, Orbis (Philippine edition, CBI, 1974). -The original Spanish 
work, TEOLOGIA DE LA LIBERACION, Lima, 1971. Editorial Universi- 
tana. or Salamanca, 1973, Sigueme, should be read, preferably, if available 
Gutierrez is a remarkably gifted writer and speaker in his own language. 


Juan Luis Segundo’s five volumes. THEOLOGY FOR ARTISANS OF 
A NEW HUMANITY, Maryknoll, New York, 1972-1974, Orbis, are deserved¬ 
ly well-known; they are demanding books which call for serious and critical 
reading. See also Hugo Assmann, PRACTICAL THEOLOGY OF LTP,r 
RATION, London, 1975, Search Press 


BETWEEN HONESTY AND HOPE, Peruvian Bishops’Commission for 
Social Action, Maryknoll New York, 1970, Orbis (Philippine ediuon CBI) 
Documents from and about the Church in Latin America -Along with ether 
materials, passages from the Medellin texts, issued by the historic Second 
General Conference of the Latin American Episcopate held in Medellin 
Colombia in August-September 1968. 

Cf. Also Paulo Freire, PEDAGOGY OF THE OPPRESSED, New York 
1971, Herder and Herder. This work needs no introduction; its influence has 
been considerable and significant. 

On Latin American “Christians-for-Socialism,” see John Eagleson. erii 
tor, CHRISTIANS AND SOCIALISM, Documentation of the “Christians for 
Socialism Movement” in Latin America. Maryknoll, New York, 1974, Orbis 

Cf. Bartolomeo Sorge, editor, LE SCELTE E LE TESI DEI “CRIS- 
TIANI PER IL SOC1ALISMO” ALLA LUCE DELL’INSEGNAMENTO 
DLLLA CHIESA, Torino, 1975, Elle Di Ci. Peter Hebblethwaite. in THE 
MONTH (London), November 1975, also addresses himself to Christian 
Marxist positions in the article, “Christians and Instrumental Marxism.’ 
pp. 313-317. 


On Camilo Torres, REVOLUTIONARY PRIEST: THE COMPLETE 
WRITINGS AND MESSAGES OF CAMILO TORRES, edited bv John 
Gerassi, New York, 1971. Vintage. On Nestor Paz, MY LIFE FOR MY 
FRIENDS. The Guerrilla Journal of Nestor Paz, Christian, translated and 
edited by Ed Garcia and John Eagleson, Maryknoll, 1975, Orbis 
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Finally vid the survey of liberation theology by Douglas Hyde. 
“Liberation'theology,” THE TABLET. 11 October 1975, pp. 964-966 and 
reports on the August 1975 meeting on the theology of liberation held in 
Detroit (vid. TIME magazine, 1 September 1975). 

5 Other titles of interest, all available at the Cardinal Bea Institute, 
P.0. Box 4082. Manila: 

Pedro Arrupe, WITNESSING TO JUSTICE, Vatican City, 1971. Ponti¬ 
fical Commission Justice and Peace; Pedro Arrupe, A PLANET TO HEAL, 
Rome. 1975, Institute of Jesuit Spirituality (Philippine edition, CBI). 

Booklets from the Pontifical Commission Justice and Peace, Vatican 
City (Philippine editions, CBI): Philip Land, AN OVERVIEW, 1972; Juan 
Alfaro, THEOLOGY OF JUSTICE IN THE WORLD, 1973; Sister Mary 
Linscott, EDUCATION AND JUSTICE, 1973; Barbara Ward, A NEW 
CREATION 0 . 1973. An older work, THE ANGRY SEVENTIES, 1970. 
also by Barbara Ward, is still useful. 

Thomas E. Clarke, S.J., THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD: CON¬ 
TEMPORARY ISSUES (Holiness and Justice in Tension; Religious Life as 
Countercultural, Development, Liberation and the Church), CBI. 1973. 

On societal dimensions of (Ignatian) Spirituality: Jose Magana, 
GUIDELINES FOR TOTAL REDEMPTION, Notes for Orienting the Exer¬ 
cises of St Ignatius toward Utopia, Philippine edition: Manila. 1975, CBI; 
SOUNDINGS A Task Force on Social Consciousness and Ignatian Spiritu¬ 
ality, 1975, CBI 

—Gustavo Gutierrez’s book. A THEOLOGY OF LIBERATION, 
concludes with an important section on the spirituality of liberation. 

G To bring this very inadequate booklist to its term, we might simply 
mention: B. Moosbrugger-G. Weigner, A VOICE OF THE THIRD WORLD. 
New York, 1972. Paulist Press, on Dom Helder Camara, as well as the latest 
of Dom Holder’s books to appear in English, THE DESERT IS FERTILE, 
New York. 1974, Orbis There is a very good enchiridion of his texts, 
gathered by Feliciano Blasquez, IDEARIO DE HELDER CAMARA, Sala¬ 
manca, 1974. Ediciones Sigueme. 

On Mother Teresa of Calcutta, whom Fr. Lambino mentioned more 
than once in his conference, vid. Malcolm Muggeridge, SOMETHING 
BEAUTIFUL FOR GOD. New York, 1971, Harper and Row. 

7 Finally, as a postscript, we might note here that Fr. Lambino’s book, 
FREEDOM IN VATICAN II: The Theology of Liberty in Gaudium et Spes , 
Loyola School of Theology, Ateneo de Manila University, 1974, has been 
widely hailed as a w'ork of unusual merit on the Christian understanding of 
freedom. A theologian of the stature of Canon Philip Delhaye, one of the 
periti of Vatican II, Dean of the Theological Faculty of the University of 
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Louvain, and now Secretary of the International Pontifical Commission, has 
spoken of it as a work of “extraordinary interest and value both for the moral 
theologian and the historian of Vatican II." American and European theo¬ 
logical journals have uniformly praised its excellence (Available from 
BOOKMARK.) 

Fr. Lambino’s APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN DECISION, a booklet 
of his more recent lectures, has just been published as LOYOLA PAPERS 4. 
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THE CONTENT OF EVANGELIZATION 


PAUL VI 

(From the Apostolic Exhortation, 
EVANGELII NUNT1ANDI, Chapter III) 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENT 
AND SECONDARY ELEMENTS 

25. In the message which the Church proclaims there are 
certainly many secondary elements. Their presentation depends 
greatly on changing circumstances. They themselves also change. 
But there is the essential content, the living substance, which 
cannot be modified or ignored without seriously diluting the 
nature of evangelization itself. 


WITNESS GIVEN 
TO THE FATHER’S LOVE 

26. It is not superfluous to recall the following points: to 
evangelize is first of all to bear witness, in a simple and direct 
way, to God revealed by Jesus Christ, in the Holy Spirit; to bear 
witness that in his Son God has loved the world—that in his 
Incarnate Word he has given being to all things and has called 
men to eternal life. Perhaps this attestation of God will be for 
many people the unknown God 55 whom they adore without 
giving him a name, or whom they seek by a secret call of the 
heart when they experience the emptiness of all idols. But it is 
fully evangelizing in manifesting the fact that for man the Creator 
is not an anonymous and remote power; he is the Father: .. that 
we should be called children of God: and so we are” 56 - And 
thus we are one another’s brothers and sisters in God. 


55 Cf. Acts 17:22-23. 

56 1 Jn 3:1; cf. Rom 8:14-17. 
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AT THE CENTRE OF THE MESSAGE 
SALVATION IN JESUS CHRIST 

27. Evangelization will also always contain—as the founda¬ 
tion, centre and at the same time summit of its dynamism—a clear 
proclamation that, in Jesus Christ, the Son of God made mam 
who died and rose from the dead, salvation is offered to all men, 
as a gift of God’s grace and mercy. 57 And not an immanent salva¬ 
tion, meeting material or even spiritual needs, restricted to the 
framework of temporal existence and completely identified with 
temporal desires, hopes, affairs and struggles, but a salvation 
which exceeds all these limits in order to reach fulfillment in a 
communion with the one and only divine Absolute: a transcend¬ 
ent and eschatological salvation, which indeed has its beginning 
in this life but which is fulfilled in eternity. 


UNDER THE SIGN OF HOPE 


28. Consequently evangelization cannot but include the 
prophetic proclamation of a hereafter, man's profound and 
definitive calling, in both continuity and discontinuity with the 
present situation: beyond time and history, beyond the tran¬ 
sient reality of this world, and beyond the things of this world, 
of which a hidden dimension will one day be revealed-beyond 
man himself, whose true destiny is not restricted to his temporal 
aspect but will be revealed in the future life. 58 Evangelization 
therefore also includes the preaching of hope in the promises 
made by God in the new Covenant in Jesus Christ, the preaching 
of God’s love for us and of our love for God. the preaching of 
brotherly love for all men-the capacity of giving and forgiving, 
of self-denial, of helping one’s brother and sister—which, spring¬ 
ing from the love of God, is the kernel of the Gospel; the preach¬ 
ing of the mystery of evil and of the active search for good The 
preaching likewise-and this is always urgent-of the search lor 


57 Cf. Eph 2:8; Rom 1:16. Cf Sacred Congregation for ^ Doctrine 
of the Faith, Declaratio ad fidem tuendam 

Trinitatis e quibusdam recentibus erronbus (21 February 1972). A. 

(197 Vc P f. Rom 8:29; Phil 3.20-21. Cf. Second Vatican Ecumen¬ 

ical Council, Dogmatic Constitution on the Church Lumen en tu , 

AAS 57 (1965), pp. 53-58. 
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God himself through prayer which is principally that of adoration 
and thanksgiving, but also through communion with the visible 
sign of the encounter with God which is the Church of Jesus 
Christ; and this communion in its turn is expressed by the applica¬ 
tion of those other signs of Christ living and acting in the Church 
which are the Sacraments. To live the Sacraments in this way, 
bringing their celebration to a true fullness, is not, as some would 
claim, to impede or to accept a distortion of evangelization: it is 
rather to complete it. For in its totality, evangelization—over and 
above the preaching of a message—consists in the implantation of 
the Church, which does not exist without the driving force which 
is the sacramental life culminating in the Eucharist. 59 


MESSAGE OF TOUCHING LIFE 
AS A WHOLE 

29. But evangelization would not be complete if it did not 
take account of the unceasing interplay of the Gospel and of 
man’s concrete life, both personal and social . This is why evan¬ 
gelization involves an explicit message, adapted to the different 
situations constantly being realized, about the rights and duties 
of every human being, about family life without which personal 
growth and development is hardly possible, 60 about life in society, 
about international life, peace, justice and development—a message 
especially energetic today about liberation. 

A MESSAGE OF LIBERATION 

30. It is well known in what terms numerous Bishops from 
all the continents spoke of this at the last Synod, especially the 
Bishops from the Third World, with a pastoral accent resonant 
with the voice of the millions of sons and daughters of the Church 
who make up those peoples. Peoples, as we know, engaged with all 
their energy in the effort and struggle to overcome everything 


59 Cf Sacred Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, Declaratio 
circa Catholicam Doctrinam de Ecclesia contra nonnullos errores hodiernos 
tucndom (24 June 1973) .4AS 65 (1973), pp. 396-408. 

60 Cf Second Vatican Ecumenical Council, Pastoral Constitution on 
the Church in the Modern World Gaudium et Spes, 47-52: AAS 58 (1966), 
pp 1067-1074; Paul VI. Encyclical Letter Humanae Vitae : AAS 60 (1968), 
pp. 481-503. 
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which condemns them to remain on the margin of life , famine, 
chronic disease, illiteracy, poverty, injustices in international 
relations and especially in commercial exchanges, situations of 
economic and cultural neo-colomalism sometimes as cruel as the 
old political colonialism. The Church, as the Bishops repeated, 
has the duty to proclaim the liberation of millions of human 
beings, many of whom are her own children—the duty of assisting 
the birth of this liberation, of giving witness to it, of ensuring that 
it is complete. This is not foreign to evangelization. 

NECESSARILY LINKED 
TO HUMAN ADVANCEMENT 

31. Between evangelization and human advancement-Kievel- 
opment and liberation—there are in fact profound links. These 
include links of an anthropological order, because the man who 
is to be evangelized is not an abstract being but is subject to social 
and economic questions. They also include links in the theological 
order, since one cannot dissociate the plan of creation from the 
plan of Redemption. The latter plan touches the very concrete 
situations of injustice to be combatted and of justice to be 
restored. They include links of the eminently evangelical order, 
which is that of charity: how in fact can one proclaim the new 
commandment without promoting in justice and in peace the 
true authentic advancement of man? We ourself have taken care 
to point this out, by recalling that it is impossible to accept 
“that in evangelization one could or should ignore the importance 
of the problems so much discussed today, concerning justice, 
liberation, development and peace in the world. This would be to 
forget the lesson which comes to us from the Gospel concerning 
love of our neighbour who is suffering and in need ’. 8i 

The same voices which during the Synod touched on 'his 
burning theme with zeal, intelligence and courage nave, to our 
great joy, furnished the enlightening principles for a proper 
understanding of the importance and profound meaning of liber¬ 
ation, such as it was proclaimed and achieved by Jesus of Nazareth 
and such as it is preached by the Church. 


61 Paul VI, Address for the opening of the Third General Assembly oi 
the Synod of Bishops (27 September 1974): AAS 66 (1-/ ), P- 
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WITHOUT REDUCTION OR AMBIGUITY 

32. We must not ignore the fact that many, even generous 
Christians who are sensitive to the dramatic questions involved in 
the problem of liberation, in their wish to commit the Church 
to the liberation effort are frequently tempted to reduce her 
mission to the dimensions of a simply temporal project. They 
would reduce her aims to a man-centered goal; the salvation of 
which she is the messenger would be reduced to material well¬ 
being. Her activity, forgetful of all spiritual and religious pre¬ 
occupation, would become initiatives of the political or social 
order. But if this were so, the Church would lose her fundamental 
meaning. Her message of liberation would no longer have any 
originality and would easily be open to monopolization and 
manipulation by ideological systems and political parties. She 
would have no more authority to proclaim freedom as in the 
name of God. This is why we have wished to emphasize, in the 
same address at the opening of the Synod, “the need to restate 
clearly the specifically religious finality of evangelization. This 
latter would lose its reason for existence if it were to diverge 
from the religious axis that guides it: the Kingdom of God, before 
anything else, in its fully theological meaning . . . .” 62 

EVANGELICAL LIBERATION 

33. With regard to the liberation which evangelization pro¬ 
claims and strives to put into practice one should rather say this: 

—it cannot be contained in the simple and restricted dimen¬ 
sion of economics, politics, social or cultural life; it must envisage 
the whole man, in all his aspects, right up to and including his 
openness to the absolute, even the divine Absolute; 

it is therefore attached to a certain concept of man, which 
it can never sacrifice to the needs of any strategy, practice or short 
term efficiency. 

CENTRED ON THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

34. Hence, when preaching liberation and associating herself 
with those who are working and suffering for it, the Church is 


62 ibid 
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certainly not willing to restrict her mission only to the religious 
field and dissociate herself from man’s temporal problems. Never¬ 
theless she reaffirms the primacy of her spiritual vocation and 
refuses to replace the proclamation of the Kingdom by the pro¬ 
clamation of forms of human liberation: she even states that her 
contribution to liberation is incomplete if she neglects to proclaim 
salvation in Jesus Christ. 


ON AN EVANGELICAL CONCEPT OF MAN / 

35. The Church links human liberation and salvation in Jesus 
Christ, but she never identifies them, because she knows through 
revelation, historical experience and the reflection of faith that 
not every notion of liberation is necessarily consistent and com¬ 
patible with an evangelical vision of man, of things and of events; 
she knows too that in order that God’s Kingdom should come it is 
not enough to establish liberation and to create well-being and 
development. 

And what is more, the Church has the firm conviction that 
all temporal liberation, all political liberation—even if it endeav¬ 
ours to find its justification in such or such a page of the Old or 
New Testament, even if it claims for its ideological postulates and 
its norms of action theological data and conclusions, even if it 
pretends to be today's theology—carries within itself the germ of 
its own negation and fails to reach the ideal that it proposes for 
itself, whenever its profound motives are not those of justice in 
charity, whenever its zeal lacks a truly spiritual dimension and 
whenever its final goal is not salvation and happiness in God. 

INVOLVING A NECESSARY CONVERSION 

36. The Church considers it to be undoubtedly important 
to build up structures which are more human, more just, more 
respectful of the rights of the person and less oppressive and less 
enslaving, but she is conscious that the best structures and the 
most idealized systems soon become inhuman if the inhuman 
inclinations of the human heart are not made wholesome, if 
those who live in these structures or who rule them do not 
undergo a conversion of heart and of outlook. 
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EXCLUDING VIOLENCE 

37 The Church cannot accept violence, especially the force 
of arms-which is uncontrollable once it is let loose-and indiscri¬ 
minate death as the path to liberation, because she knows that 
violence always provokes violence and irresistibly engenders new 
forms of oppression and enslavement which are often harder to 
bear than those from which they claimed to bring freedom. We 
said this clearly during our journey in Colombia: “We exhort 
you not to place your trust in violence and revolution: that is 
contrary to the Christian spirit, and it can also delay instead of 
advancing that social uplifting to which you lawfully aspire”. 6 * 
“We must say and reaffirm that violence is not in accord with 
the Gospel, that it is not Christian; and that sudden or violent 
changes of structures would be deceitful, ineffective of themselves, 
and certainly not in conformity with the dignity of the people.” 64 

SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH 

38. Having said this, we rejoice that the Church is becoming 
ever more conscious of the proper manner and strictly evangelical 
means that she possesses in order to collaborate in the liberation 
of many. And what is she doing? She is trying more and more to 
encourage large numbers of Christians to devote themselves to the 
liberation of men. She is providing these Christian “liberators” 
with the inspiration of faith, the motivation of fraternal love, a 
social teaching which the true Christian cannot ignore and which 
he must make the foundation of his wisdom and of his experience 
in order to translate it concretely into forms of action, participa¬ 
tion and commitment. All this must characterize the spirit of a 
committed Christian, without confusion with tactical attitudes or 
with the service of a political system. The Church strives always 
to insert the Christian struggle for liberation into the universal 
plan of salvation which she herself proclaims. 

What we have just recalled comes out more than once in 
the Synod debates. In fact we devoted to this theme a few 

63paul VI, Address to the Campesinos of Colombia (23 August 1968): 
AAS 60 (1968) p. 623. 

64PauI VI, Address for the “Day of Development ” at Bogota 
(23 August 1968): AAS 60 (1968), p. 627; Cf. Saint Augustine, Epistola 229, 
2: PL 33, 1020. 
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clarifying words in our address to the Fathers at the end of the 
Assembly. 65 

It is to be hoped that all these considerations will help to 
remove the ambiguity which the word “liberation'' very often 
takes on in ideologies, political systems or groups. The liberation 
which evangelization proclaims and prepares is the one which 
Christ himself announced and gave to man by his sacrifice. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

39. The necessity of ensuring fundamental human rights 
cannot be separated from this just liberation which is bound up 
with evangelization and which endeavours to secure structures 
safeguarding human freedoms. Among these fundamental human 
rights, religious liberty occupies a place of primary importance. 
We recently spoke of the relevance of this matter, emphasizing 
“how many Christians still today, because they are Christians, 
because they are Catholics, live oppressed by systematic persecu¬ 
tion! The drama of fidelity to Christ and of the freedom of 
religion continues, even if it is disguised by categorical declarations 
in favour of the rights of the person and of life in society! 


65 Paul VI, Address for the closing ** General Assembly o! 

^ ^dSKfn ,1V Octc 

ber 1975). 
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THE PRICE HE PAID 


SAMUEL RAYAN, S.J. 

(From JEEVADHARA, 1975, pp. 218-224) 


Why did they arrest Jesus and torture and murder him? Jesus who was 
meek and humble, who went about doing good to all? And why did Jesus let 
all this happen without planning a defence, without negotiating a com¬ 
promise, without using ‘prudence’ and explaining himself to the satisfaction 
of the authorities 9 

One answer is that it happened according to the Scriptures, in fulfil¬ 
ment of prophecies, by “the definite plan and foreknowledge of God” (A 2: 
23; Jn 19:36: Mk 14:49: Lk 22:22; 24:25-27; Mt 16:21-23; 26; 24, 54). Jesus 
himself spoke about the charge he had received from his Father (Jn 10:18; 
14:31; cf Jn 15:10, Ph 2:8; Hb 5:8). Hence the sense in the early Church of 
the necessity of Christ's suffering (Lk 24:26). 

The question, where the Old Testament passages and prophecies speak 
of a suffering Messiah, or a suffering Son of Man, rreed not be taken up here. 
Our concern is with the plan and command of the Father. Did God want and 
positively will that Jesus should be put to death with such humiliation and 
violence Was Jesus murder God s own planning? There is a classical theology 
which answers this question in the affirmative. According to it, a painful and 
violent end for Jesus was necessitated by a conflict raging in God’s own heart 
between his mercy and his justice. His mercy would gladly forgive men all 
their sins his justice would have the full penalty paid by the sinner. To satisfy 
the claims of both mercy and justice God had to give his Son and deliver him 
up for torture and death, so that men might be spared and go free. This is a 
strange theory postulating a schizoid condition in God making for the saddest 
tragedy on earth Here is a God torn within himself and tearing others; a God 
whose justice is a Shylock demanding his pound of flesh and knowing no 
mercy The explanation is fatal not only to Jesus but to God himself. No 
wonder such a God died in due time and was disowned by men. 

The death of Jesus is related indeed to God’s will, but not in the 
manner that this fanciful theory suggests. The will of God is man’s wholeness. 
What God seeks is our salvation in our acceptance of Jesus, and not our dam¬ 
nation in our rejection of him. God’s justice consists in restoring us, and not 
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in satisfying some need of his own. Hisjustice is the Resurrection. In the 
living Jesus we are restored, and real human life is made possible. God loved 
the world so much as to give his only Son so that believers in him may not 
perish but have eternal life (Jn 3:16). God’s Son came to liberate men and 
make them free, to offer them forgiveness and life in abundance nnd hope 
beyond death (Lk 4:18; Gal 5:1, 13; Jn 10:10; 6:40, 50-51). Jesus came 
indeed to do the will of him who sent him, but the will of him who sent 
him was not that Jesus should be murdered to meet some divine need but 
that Jesus should lose nothing of all that the Father has given him. to raise 
us up on the last day, and that everyone who sees the Son and believes in 
him should have eternal life (Jn 6:38-40). The wholeness and weil-being of 
human persons in community is the centre of God’s concern as revealed in 
the Bible and in Jesus Christ. 

But there are anti-human forces on earth, which are also, on that 
account, anti-God. The effort to be human and the attempt to help he human 
are sure to clash with these forces. Loyalty to man and God will involve a 
combat, and may entail the necessity of a struggle till death. Violence and 
tragedy are part of the concrete historical situation of man. They are a 
historical necessity, not a divine one. They are part of God s plan only to 
the extent to which they are unavoidable in the struggle for human whole¬ 
ness which is what God wants and wills. They are taken over by the Son of 
God in his assumption of the human condition as part of the struggle for 
man’s humanity. The Incarnation by itself implies and includes the accept¬ 
ance of suffering and death, but that need not mean torture and murder. It 
would make a difference if Jesus just grew old and died, or succumbed to 
some disease, or whether he risked his life and gave it battling for the libera¬ 
tion and honour of man. 

In Mt 5, the highly fascinating ideal of creative human existence is 
presented not only as a gift of God but as a task for man involving struggle 
and suffering. It involves non-conformity with accepted life-styles, value-seta 
and goals. It calls for opposition to them. That is sure to bring persecution, 
and lead to mourning and hunger and thirst. But one should not yield or give 
up, but go on struggling with hope and joy, for the outcome is certain and 
full of blessing (Mt 5.3-12). The early Church, when she taught and wrote 
about these things had we may suppose at the back of her mind, the memory 
of Jesus’ own combat for human life, and the Resurrection: Liberation with 
which that battle was crowned. 

‘Exorcisms’ are instances of God’s struggle in Je&js against powers 
which were considered intractable and dangerous. His tackling them is also u 
call to man to shape his own greatness and freedom in partnership with God 
by_jresisting and overcoming every satanic power which holds man in bond¬ 
age, and handicaps and humiliates him (Mt 8:28-34). In cutting across trad) 
tional barriers of prejudice and pride in order to give recognition to the 
humanity of men and women Jesus came into sharp conflict with all who had 
other standards than his in relating to people. The Gospels point up the 
conflictual character of situations in which Jesus mixed in bad company to 
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courage of Solzhenitsyn, with the Camillo Torre*, whoseb'oodmisthe 
chalices thev laid aside for a gun, by the jailed students of Chaibasa, B har, 
bv the agonv of Java Prakash Narayan and of radical youth over 560 million 
people left by the elite of the land in squalor and hunger and total neglect. 
AcrosI Asia men have sought to serve the poor of God and ended up in ,.,1. 
in Korea, in Vietnam, in the Philippines, in India. 

A growing number of men and women, among them priests and sisters 
too, are beginning to do what the Epistle to the Hebrews invites us o. 
“Jesus suffered outside the gate . Therefore let us go forth to him outside 
the camp, bearing abuse for him” (Hb 13:11-13). A growing number of men 
and women are disowning and withdrawing from the existing socio-economic 
and political structures and from the life-styles shaped by them. They is 
own the competitive, consumerist culture of the day. They opt for more 
human ways, and pay the price of their protest, daring and dreams They 
are ready to risk their life in a struggle for the human quality of existence. 
Their dedication merges with the commitment of Jesus, and so their h e 
becomes a non-verbalized act of faith. 


Jesus lives with and in these people He is still in our midst as a sub¬ 
versive force and a disturber of the sheriff’s peace. He loves men and wants 
them to live, and therefore he grapples with every form of death. He is the 
men and women who work for the liberation of the masses. People like him 
will be repudiated by politicians and priests: they will have to pay for their 
faith with their lives, as Gandhiji and Martin Luther King had to. Any church 
which follows him without glancing furtively to Right or Left, will participate 
with all its power in his mission of bringing the gospel to the poor and liber¬ 
ation to the imprisoned. The more she is thus involved in his mission, the 
deeper will she get caught up in his destiny, and become a Church under the 
Cross. She will not worship the Cross as such but hold it up as a sign of 
elected poverty and protest, as a sign of the affirmation of man and his 
world, whom God loves The Church of Jesus will be misunderstood, op¬ 
pressed and persecuted. Note the significant promise of persecution in Mk 
10:30, a telling addition, wholly unexpected in the context. Suffering is a 
note’, or mark, of the church, but it is suffering for the Kingdom, in Jesus 
name, and for the people for whom he lived and gave his life. Jesus crucified 
and alive today is the criticism of Church and society from within. 





LIBERATION THEOLOGY 


DOUGLAS HYDE 
(From THE TABLET, 1975, pp. 964-966) 


In paragraph 31 of his encyclical Populorum Progressio, Pope Paul is 
arguing against the use of violence and revolutionary uprisings as a means of 
ending injustice and then in parenthesis adds these 27 explosive v/ords: save 
where there is manifest long-standing tyranny which would do great damage 
to fundamental personal rights and dangerous harm to the common good of 
the country.” The Pope was doing no more than restate the traditional Chris¬ 
tian “right to rebel,” but every Latin American Christian with a social con- 
scienceTeading that tended to say: “It exactly describes the situation here 
and therefore as Christians we have a right to fight for revolutionary change.” 
That is what an as yet small but increasing number of Latin American Chris¬ 
tians are now doing. 


POTENTIAL DYNAMITE 

It took more than Pope Paul’s words of course to bring about this 
situation. There were the extremes of wealth and poverty existing cheek by 
jowl, destitution and malnutrition on a vast scale, millions living m cond 
tions destructive of their humanity, ruthless exploitation by both the loca 
rich and by foreign-based multinational corporations, corruption and political 
tyranny. Add to this a conservative Church, too often identified vith the 
ruling oligarchy and silent in the face of scandalous inequality, ano you nave 
dynamite. Populorum Propressio , with its emphasis on .he need to vai o a 
truly human society where all men live in dignity, just helped to ensure that 
there would be priests, nuns and laymen who, already responding to uhe 
new freedom and sense of involvement engendered by Vatican wou J A 
the growing movement of revolt. Their discussions, reinforced by the witness 
to the Church of the poor made by Fr Camilo Torres when he died in action 
as a guerrilla in 1966, brought them out of the sacristy an conveiv m 
struggle and conflict at a point where politics and religion mee wa& 
existential situation that the theology of liberation was born not^i 
rarefied atmosphere of some theological seminary or deep-carpeted common 

room. 
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The theology of liberation is less than ten years old, and the word “lib¬ 
eration ’ only appeared for the first time in any official utterance in the docu¬ 
ments of the Medellin Conference of Latin American bishops in 1968. It is 
rooted in the intolerable situation of the poor of the Third World and, more 
particularly, those of Latin America where it had its origins. It is wrong to 
suppose that all those who accept the theology of liberation are “born” 
rebels or religious misfits; there are some very holy people among them, living 
lives of awesome austerity and dedication, who see it as just about the only 
relevant thing on the horizon. For the past four years they have had Gustavo 
Gutierrez’s A Theology of Liberation, in particular, to draw upon (a work 
which makes any seminarian in our part of the world likely to see Latin 
America as a continent of exciting promise). The latest addition to the grow¬ 
ing literature on the subject available here is Hugo Assmann’s Practical Theol 
ogy of Liberation Gutierrez is perhaps more directly theological, scriptural 
and profound. What Assmann brings out most clearly is that the theology of 
liberation and the active struggle for Christians for the liberation of those 
who have been robbed of their humanity are inextricably bound together. 
“Praxis” is the word used in the book’s original Spanish title. In its neo- 
Marxist context this suggests a synthesis of theory and practice: theory en¬ 
riched by practice, practice informed by theory. 

It has never been possible, it is argued, for theology really to isolate 
itself from history or from ideology even though theologians may have 
held that it was above and beyond both. European post-Vatican II theolo¬ 
gians tend to concern themselves with problems of secularisation and desacra- 
lisation in response to the challenge of man in a post-Christian society. The 
challenge in a continent like Latin America does not come primarily from 
the non-believer but from the man who scarcely kqows that he is a man and 
who is not recognised as such by the existing social order. “His challenge is 
not aimed first and foremost at our religious world, but at our economic, 

social, political and cultural world; therefore it is an appeal for the revolu- 

tionar transformation of the very bases of a dehumanising society.” 

Comfortable in our own affluent corner of the world some here may 
doubt the existence of such “non-men,” but one cannot miss them in Latin 
America There are countries where they form the majority of the popu¬ 
lation yet still live outside society, excluded from it and from everything 

it has to offer I recall the Indians of Guatemala and of Peru; the teeming 

poor of Colombia's cities and countryside; the slum-dwellers in the incred¬ 
ible shanty towns of Caracas, Rio, Santiago—wherever one travels they are 
there as a reproach. You see them also, in their millions in the reeking slums 
of Djakarta, Karachi, Calcutta, and in the shanty towns around African 
cities too. 

Those of Latin America suffer a double exploitation, as the poor 
within their own countries and as members of nations dominated by the 
LSA, the over-rich and over-powerful nation to the north. In a sense, men’s 
liberation from domination and dependence is what the theology of liber¬ 
ation is all about. The problem as stated by Hugo Assmann is how do you 
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speak of God the Father, a God who loves all men equally, to people already 
robbed of their humanity by their social situation, where one class, their 
class, is exploited by another and where, if it attempts to change its situation, 
another nation ruthlessly intervenes to destory its hopes? Objectively, to 
engage in “charity” or even to place one’s hopes on development as under¬ 
stood by theologians and politicians of the affluent world, is 10 identify with, 
and so help to perpetuate the status quo, a sinful social situation The change 
must come from the exploited, brought into action because it is they wno 
have the most direct interest in change. Moreover, in the words of Paulo 
Freire, as they fight for the right to be fully human the oppressed take away 
the oppressors’ power to dominate and so restore to them the humanity they 
have lost in the exercise of oppression. By freeing themselves the oppressed 
free the oppressors too. 


A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

The theology of liberation owes much to the thought of Freire. It has 
incorporated into itself his concept of critical reflection: the submerged 
human being looks critically at his world in a dialogical encounter with 
others, engages in struggle to liberate himself and in the process becomes 
“the new man.” Reflecting on the Latin American situation Assmann finds 
that the demands of the Gospel are incompatible “with .the ways in which 
relations between men operate, with the structures in which these relations 
are found.” More is required than the rejection of some individual injustice 
or other; “we are faced with the need for a different social order.” Men 
have to be made aware of the love of God, of brotherhood and of the adic^! 
equality of all men. They have to be shown that their exploitation is opposed 
to the Gospel. They are in Egypt and must be given the means which will 
bring about their Exodus. For this to occur the oppressed sectors must 
acquire a political consciousness acquired by direct participation in struggle. 

Anyone familiar with the language of Marxism will recognise some of 
the vocabulary and will be aware that much of the thought and method¬ 
ology is that of Marxism. This does not mean that the liberation theologian.'-' 
have swallowed Marxism hook, line and sinker. They are consciously using 
Marxism as the only handy weapon available. “In general,” says Assmann, 
“they realise that the traditional contributions of Christian social teaching 
. . are wholly inadequate for acting on the more radical implications of 
faith as the practice of liberation. As a result, until a viable Christian body 
of thought can be elaborated, they inevitably turn to the analytical tech¬ 
niques of Marxism, often without taking account of the possible overall 
consequences.” The theme of conflict in history' and in present-day reality 
has become central to their thought. They do not hold back from bringing 
conflict and confrontation into the Church as a method of producing neces¬ 
sary change, just as they accept conflict in history and the need for it within 
their own political and social situation. A small minority has actively inter¬ 
preted the theology of liberation, in practical terms, as a call to arms, to 
identify with those who have been driven, by the violence done against them 
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by society, into armed rebellion, or else by personal example and sacnfice to 
inspire the exploited to free themselves. 

Already the movement has its martyrs whose sincerity, courage purity 
Of motive and deep conviction that they were dcung God . worl 
dispute One thinks of the 75 students and others who left La Paz Un 
Bolivia to join the Teoponte guerrilla campaign in 1970. Only six of their 
number urJb'ed. They were a mixed group of young Marxists and Christians 
who hoped that their’action would prove to be a catalyst. They were inpart 
inspired P by Che Guevara but they failed to realise that there may be no moie 
Cubas that since Castro's victory the United States has trained men from 
armies and police forces all over Latin America to deal rapidly, rut ^' e “'^ an 
exper.lv with every rising as it begins. Already the name of Nesto Paz 
Zamora, the 25-year-old former Redemptorist seminarian who died of start a- 
tion and exhaustion during the ill-fated campaign, is known to millions _The 
profoundly moving and deeply spiritual thoughts he recorded in his diary 
are repeated today by Christians and Marxists alike. Along with his mixed 
group whom he described as being “filled with authentic humanity which 
is Christian, he pledged his all before a picture of Che Guevara_He had read 
his Marx and he carried in his kit the Gospels and the Psalms On the eve of 
his death he wrote in his diary; “My dear Lord: Today I really feel in need 
of You and vour presence, perhaps because of the nearness of death or the 
relative failure of the struggle. You know that I have always searched for You 
and that I have tried to be faithful to You in all that I have done and do ... I 
left what I had and I came. Today perhaps is my Holy Thursday and tonight 
my Good Friday Into your hands I fully surrender all that I am, with a 
confidence that is without limits because I love you.” He died believing that 
no death is useless “if the life that is offered has been filled with meaning. 
Here is, without doubt, a form of Christian witness, but it raises some enor¬ 
mous problems about the whole use of violence. Can violence in any cir¬ 
cumstances be justified today? 


Che Guevara realistically believed that for revolution to succeed in 
Latin America it would be necessary to create “new Vietnams right across 
the continent To anyone who watched the war in Vietnam become ever 
more brutal with the years, who saw the terrorism of the guerrillas out¬ 
stripped by the use of napalm against civilian populations, witnessed the 
brutalising and dehumanising of ever-growing numbers of people and the 
official use of torture as a method of interrogation, Che’s words make the 
blood run cold This is what is involved in guerrilla war today. At what 
point does the evil done outweigh any possible good? In the context of 
Latin America, with the USA determined to bring down any regime of the 
extreme left, what are the chances of success? Dare one embark on armed 
struggle when one knows that its failure will lead to the people’s last state 
being worse than their first, and the probability that the backlash will bring 
a fascist or right-wing military regime to power? And does success guarantee 
that one tyranny will not be followed by another? 


For one who, like myself, has been in many a guerrilla war situation 
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there is another problem which I would feel must torture the mind of any 
Christian. I remember five years ago in Ireland a supporter of the IRA telling 
me with absolute conviction: “Ours is a revolution in love.” The words sound 
sadly hollow today. But here is the inescapable question raised by the theol¬ 
ogy of liberation. To be ready to die is deary in accord with the leaching 
of the Gospel. But to be a guerrilla means also thal one must be ready to kill. 
Just how do you kill a fellow human being in love° 
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CHRISTIANS AND INSTRUMENTAL MARXISM 


PETER HEBBLETHWAITE 

(From THE MONTH, Vol. 8, 1975, pp. 312-317) 


Anyone who has frequented, no matter how briefly, the theology o 
liberation' knows that it uses Marxist categories freely; and in the movement 
called 'Christians for Socialism' Marxism is openly advocated. Earlier stat 
menis of the Christian tradition, and more specifically the magisienum of the 
Catholic Church, declared that Christianity and Marxism were incompatible. 
Hence a cluster of problems arises. How is the move from incompatibility to 
compatibility achieved'’ What, if any, modifications of Marxism take place 
to enable this accommodation to be plausible? What, if any, is the contribu 
tion which Christianity brings to Marxism? How valid is the synthesis which 
is alleged to exist? 

Sometimes these are dismissed as questions worthy only of an inquisi- 
tor or of someone so sunk in bourgeois ideology and reluctant to grasp the 
gravity of the present crisis that he is incapable of understanding the rudi¬ 
ment of either Marxism or Christianity. If I have not misread him. this is 
the current position of Giulio Girardi. Since there now exist he argues, 
Christians who are also Marxists, there is no further need to ask questions 
about compabilitv: it exists, forged in the fire of the common struggle. 
This is a question’, he declares, ‘that revolutionary Christians have already 
answered positively in advance’ ('Zur gegenwartigen Konfrontation der 
Christen mil dem Marxismus’, in Dialog. 1974, 3, p. 256). Despite this dis¬ 
missive approach to the question, it is still legitimate and indeed urgent to 
retrace one’s steps and enquire how Christians arrived at this position. To 
beg a question is not to answer it. 


It is ironical to observe Girardi’s personal development in a decade. 
In 1966 he published a collection of lectures and articles under the title 
Marxismo c Cristianismo (Citadella editrice, Assisi; Eng. trans. Marxism and 
Christianity, Gill and Son, Dublin, 1968). It was devoted in large measure 
to the questions which he now dismisses as answered in advance. In a brief 
but perceptive introduction, Cardinal Konig remarked: 


To what extent Marxism is, by its nature, bound up with atheism, 
ought to be deduced, not only from an analysis of Marxism itself, but 
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also very largely from the evolution ol Marxists in the political sphere. 

It is the particular merit of Girardi to have posed this question with 
great accuracy (Eng. trans. p. viii). 

The Cardinal added, more prophetically than he suspected Real life will 
2 ive us an answer that the theory is unable to provide’. But by 19/4 <_.:rardi 
was no longer insterested in posing this question either This was partly 
because the ‘Marxist question’ was literally displaced it had moved geograph- 
icallv from Eastern Europe to Latin America and the Latin countries ot 
Europe In 1975 Eastern Europe has nothing to teach, positively or negative¬ 
ly, about Marxism. It is an embarrassment that is largely ignored The quest 
for ‘models’ does not lead in that direction. 

It is also ironical to note that even as Girardi was moving fron. dialogue 
with Marxism towards embracing it, Roger Garaudy. in 1966 a member of 
the Central Committee of the French Communist Party, was moving m the 
opposite direction. Expelled from the Party in 1970 in humiliating circum¬ 
stances. by 1975 he had published a book, Parole d'Homme. in which he 
announced his conversion to some kind of Christian faith. He takes the 
assertion ‘God exists’ to mean that 'man is more than man and that his life 
is open to the God ‘who thinks, loves, prays and creates within him. He no 
believes that faith can bring to socialism a transcendental and prophetic 
dimension, without which it is deficient wh .R socialism can gw«» 
militant involvement in history (cf. report in The Tablet, 3 i.tay IVl*, P- 
419) And like Girardi he maintains that it is important that some mdmduals 
and groups should actually live out the synthesis between Marxism and 
Christianity ‘in an existential and prophetic wax fins syn ' 

the question more urgent: which Marxism is in view: What being sy 

thesised with what? 


MARXISM AS AN INSTRUMENT 

o„. i u. xsrr* -rKSS'XS 

t. Gustavo “5 S2S o! 

throwing light on the outlook po ™* “ ^now why the WCC has supported. 
Churches’. Enquire within U you wish to k "° , The claira is ;US tified 

somewhat meagrely, movements o naiona of , iberat i 0 n’ whereas 

Now Gutierrez was concerned with a ™ eo .. , evolut j 0 n’. This 

Lehmann’s book is an extended essay, on * suspe cts that Gutierrez del, 
difference of emphasis is not negligi \ hold-all term with which 

berately spoke of ‘liberation’! because it is a vague, lxoia 

-- . , as a replacement for the inadequacies of 

1 Historically, ‘liberation was adopted a. . b Popu |orum Progressto 

‘development’. Although ‘development ™ as Amcricans name to feel that it 

(‘Development is the new name for peace). , lt was discarded in favour 

merely prolonged their state of dependence and hum.hat.on, 

of liberation. 
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it would be difficult to disagree. After all, who could quarrel with ‘liber¬ 
ation’? Bui revolution poses the problems, including that of violence, with 
greater sharpness and honesty: revolution is seen by Lehmann as the path to 
liberation. But revolution also brings up the question of Marxism. 

Lehmann’s treatment of Marxism is fragmentary and allusive rather 
than direct His purpose is to study and commend revolution, and he 
stumbles across a body of Marxist theory on the subject. He finds it lying 
across his path. ‘Contemporary revolutionary experience’, he explains, ‘has 
been forged by the Marxist assessment of the concrete mode of injustice and 
the realities of power’ (p. 103). The Marxists are the ‘experts’ in revolution. 
But there is a qualification: ‘This experience has been increasingly freed of an 
ideological bondage to Marxism, owing to diverse historical and pragmatic 
conditions which exhibit a deeper root and a further horizon (ibid.). In 
practice the upshot is that the modern revolutionaries whom he studies in 
careful detail have used Marxism instrumentally, as it suited them. Mao, Ho 
Chi Minh and Fidel Castro were not revolutionaries because they were Marx¬ 
ists they became Marxists because they wanted to be revolutionaries, and 
because Marxism provided them with strategy and tactics not otherwise 
available Clearly, if there is anything in this assessment, ‘ideology’ will take 
a poor second place to ‘historical and pragmatic conditions’. 

Lehmann quotes a key text of Che Guevara who, asked whether his 
men were Marxists, replied: ‘Our position is the same as that of a physicist 
when asked whether he is a “Newtonian” or a biologist when asked whether 
he is a “Pasteurian”. There are truths so evident, so embedded in the people’s 
knowledge, that they are useless to discuss’ (quoted ibid, p. 146). They are 
beyond discussion, taken for granted. Lehmann glosses Che Guevara with 
the remark that ‘Marx and Lenin had grasped the realities of social change 
since the industrial revolution with a depth and accuracy that, despite errors 
of detail, made them the architects of a combination of theory and practice 
that could not be ignored by anyone sensitive enough to injustice and ex¬ 
ploitation to look facts in the face’ (p. 146). Transeat. But one would like 
to know just how many ‘errors of detail’ would be required to invalidate 
the system; and it is alarming to see the bullying use of emotive language to 
suggest that only Marxists are ‘sensitive’ and ‘look facts in the face’. But 
despite this lapse from scholarly detachment, Lehmann insists that a common 
feature of modern revolutions is 'an instrumental, as distinct from a dog¬ 
matic, appropriation of Marxism-Leninism, and, as its corollary, an instru¬ 
mental, in distinction from a dogmatic, appropriation of ideology’ (p. 106). 

An ‘instrumental’ use of Marxism implies picking and choosing in the 
Marxist tradition. It is obviously a welcome approach, at least in the general 
sense that to be ‘dogmatic’ in popular usage means to be inflexible and 
stupidly ideological. The problem is to know what it includes and what it 
leaves out It also leaves unanswered the question of the relationship to the 
Communist Party. In Lehmann's case, non-dogmatic, instrumental Marxism 
means accepting in the vaguest sense that imperialism, colonialism and 
racism have had their day, that the tide of history is sweeping inexorably 
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against them, and that ‘the countdown of the Magnificat has already begun’ 
(p. 167). But if this is instrumental Marxism, it does not add up to much. One 
does not have to be a Marxist to believe that imperialism, colonialism and 
racism have had their day. It is possibly significant that for Lehmann, an 
American, the ‘enemy’ whom he wishes to topple is never described as 
‘capitalism’ but always as the ‘Establishment’ and the ‘law and order fanatics’ 
he was writing during the Nixon administration. A Marxist would find this 
distressingly vague. Even more dubious from a Marxist point of view’ is 
Lehmann’s attempt to answer the question why revolutions devour their 
children and betray the high hopes which prompt them. 

Revolution is to be ‘saved from itself’ by bringing to bear ‘the Christian 
story’ upon its dynamism. The revolutionary is tempted to imagine that 
his ‘no’ to the established system will ipso facto bring into existence the new' 
order. But of course it does not, and the clumsy old raft simply turns over 
to display a new side of the corruptions of power. This is where Christianity 
comes in. It can save the revolutionary from ‘fanaticism’ and lead him to a 
sense of the need for ‘reconciliation’ (p. 67). Not that Lehmann recoils from 
violence: he holds that the via dolorosa (of injustice) leads to the via guillo- 
tina (of violence) and thence to the via humana humanorum (of justice and 
reconciliation). Christians are invited to humanise the revolution by recalling 
its human purposes. They save it by refusing to absolutise its claims. They 
know that power is not an absolute. 

Jesus before Pilate demonstrates the power of weakness facing the 
weakness of power. On these grounds, and with a cautious flurry of‘perhaps’, 
Lehmann suggests that ‘Christians are the ultimate revolutionaries because 
their ultimate commitment commits them to keeping revolution, truth and 
life effectively together’ (p. 69). They are (perhaps) the ‘fools of revolution’, 
the revolutionary jesters who keep on insisting on the unpalatable but neces¬ 
sary truth. Now Lehmann relies in his argument on Bonhoeffer’s idea of God 
as ‘the beyond in our midst’, the ultimately ultimate in the light of whom 
all our human projects are judged. But would this task of ‘the ultimate’ make 
sense to a Marxist? A doubt may remain. Lehmann is echoing in another 
language Garaudy’s talk of ‘transcendence’. I believe that they are right to 
insist on this dimension: the question is whether they have not introduced 
into Marxism something so radically novel that one can no longer seriously 
speak of Marxism. 


AGAINST A THEOLOGY OF AFFLUENCE 

To move from Lehmann to the Latin American theologians of liber¬ 
ation is to move into another world. They have their own vocabulary, criteria, 
obsessions and ‘authorities’. Gutierrez for example piles up Latin American 
priestly and episcopal statements as evidence of changed attitudes (cf. A 
Theology of Liberation, pp. 101-131 which provides 103 references to »ucn 
documents). They have been repeated by others ad nauseam. A part from bis 
revolutionary sources, the only ‘authority’ used by Lehmann is scriptuie 
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which he takes seriously. He finds it necessary, for example, to ‘deal with 
which he takes seno y ^ ^ injunctions to obey temporal rulers, 

seems” fly in the face of his thesis. It is nowhere quoted in Gutierrez. But 
. than a difference of style and theological method. As positions 

h^^rAmeHcans^ve i-^ound *«£»£ 
oev bankrupt and dismissed it as ‘a theology of affluence . To illustrate these 
proportions I shall use Hugo Assmann’s Practice/ Theology of Liberal*on 
(Search Press, 1975). 

Hans Rung is dealt with more harshly than ever he was by the Sacred 
Congregation for the Doctrine of Faith. Assmann says that Rung displays 
‘horrifying political reaction latent in insensibility to the probem (p. )• 

Even the Western theologians like Metz and Moltmann who have trie 
make a contribution to political theology are regarded as uncommitted. 
They evade crucial choices, and spend their time writing endless prolego¬ 
mena without courage' (p. 87). Now behind these dismissals lies a presup¬ 
position which, though obscured in Gutierrez, has become explicit in later 
writings: absolute primacy is given to the political sphere-or rather, since 
sphere' might suggest a realm apart: absolute primacy is given to politics. 
The effect on theology is to subordinate it completely to politics. As Ass* 
mann says: The real step forward only comes with a demand for all theology 
to concentrate on the historical reality of men’s action in transforming the 
world, to such an extent that this becomes a constant point of reference 
(p. 58). Although scientific and spiritual theology are allowed to exist in 
theory, they do not stand much chance of flourishing since Assmann every¬ 
where advocates the idea of ‘committed’ science. If Assmann’s position 
were to be widely accepted, it becomes difficult to see how dialogue could 
continue with Latin American theologians, since Western theology is dis¬ 
qualified in advance. Assmann remarks, in a metaphor of considerable con¬ 
fusion The theology of affluence has created a sea of calm around itself, 
in which it can sit back and flirt at a distance with the idea of revolution, 
but without getting its hands dirty in the process’ (p. 120). 


Marxism is rarely explicitly mentioned in Assmann’s book. But he 
does not need to refer to it, since the primacy of politics is the fundamental 
concession to Marxism. Faith, sociology, logic itself are all made subordinate 
to politics. ‘Faith is’, he informs us, ‘no more or less than man’s historical 
activity (which is essentially historical)’ (p. 35). God appears (signals? 
invites?) from somewhere ahead. He is pro-vocative. He calls forward. Sociol¬ 
ogy is all the better for being ‘committed’ i.e. biased. Assmann’s explanation 
is that since objectivity is impossible anyway, one may as well declare one s 
hand. He is quite clear on the point: There is no such thing as uninvolved 
social science, and to pretend that there is to adopt a reactionary ideological 
position’ (p. 129). With faith and sociology out of the way, it remains to 
deal with logic. ‘Any logic that is not practical logic’, Assmann proclaims, 
‘is done away with’ (p. 74). That could mean a hundred and one things. 
In practice it means that logic is subordinated to the revolutionary political 
struggle. 
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We are invited to consider how much truth there is in the following 
remark made by a ‘committed Christian' ‘The Bible 9 It doesn’t exist The 
only bible is the sociological bible of what I see happening here and now as a 
Christian’ (p. 61). Assmann himself comes very close to endorsing this po?i 
tion when he remarks in his conclusion: ‘The theology of liberation sees 
itself as critical reflection on present historical practice in all its intensity 
and complexity. Its “text” is our situation, and our situation is its basic 
reference point’ (p. 104). 

This immersion in the situation makes it difficult to grasp what the 
specific Christian contribution to the ‘historical process’ might be. Assmann 
pours scorn on the claim made by Populorum Progressio that Christians can 
use the notion of ‘full and integral development’ as a criterion. Words he 
says. Verbal magic. Logomachic debauchery (p. 46). In any case the whole 
notion of ‘development’ was a lie (p. 49). At one point he toys with tin- 
idea that the most useful Christian contribution to the revolution has been 
to undermine bourgeois values and smash the traditional concept of the 
Christian as a man of peace (p. 139). But Assmann finds this answer rather 
unsatisfactory, and he concludes: ‘Instead of worrying about their “specific 
contribution”, surely what Christians in growing numbers ought to do is to 
make a real contribution to the process as they find it’ (p. 143). First find 
your process. Then contribute to it. However, Assmann does give a hint that 
Christianity might have a role in humanising the revolution, buv even this is 
hedged about with the warning that ‘this must not be idealised as an act 
of idyllic, abstract and petit-bourgeois style love’ (pp. 142-143). 


SOCIALISM FOR CHRISTIANS 


But these ideas have not remained in the abstract world of speculation. 
They have been embodied in the movement called Christians for Socialism 
(henceforward CfS) which came into formal existence at a meeting in 
Santiago, Chile, in April 1972. The date and the place are important. It was 
a meeting of militants. They wanted to lend their support to the Allende 
regime in Chile, and prevent Christians from sliding into inevitable and total 
opposition to the Chilean road to socialism. In other words they had the 
worthy aim of making it perfectly clear that ‘Christianity’ was not the private 
possession of late capitalism and could not be equated with the ideology’ of 
the Christian Democratic Party. They wanted to forestall the use of Christian 
ity as a weapon where with to attack Allende. To this end. they set out 
unmask the largely unconscious link between Christianity and capitalism. 
The argument that ‘Christianity was incompatible with Marxism was to be 
countered with the argument that ‘Christianity was (even more) incom¬ 
patible with capitalism’. 


This historical setting helps to explain the mood of the Santiago meet¬ 
ing. Some of those present had already been in prison, and Latin American 
governments paid close attention to the list of participants. They were no 
fun-revolutionaries on a joy-ride. Yet the atmosphere was one of excitement 
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and exuberance One witness reports that ^. h * “ ™loLuX 
mlSm and bouyancy of a did not expect 

tionory Theology Comes of Age. SPCK 1975 p^xx ) but an 

irr,vrr ssti- - ■ 

which makes explicit use of Marxism as analysis: 

The construction of socialism cannot be achieved by means of vague 

Si” « «*>'■ •• b .h ,’S". ffK 

does assert its independence from the straightjacket of Marxist ideology, 
building socialism is not a matter of ‘dogmatic schematism and socialism is 
not a collection of ahistorical dogmas, but rather a ‘critical theory which 
always developing’ (52). In language very like that of Lehmann on instru 
mental’ Marxism, the Manifesto declares that ‘the Cuban«evolution and the 
Chilean march towards socialism raise the question of the need for a return 
to Marxist sources and of a critique of traditional dogmatic Marxism (31). 
However, this task is not embarked upon in the Manifesto. 

Although CfS grew out of the practical need to respond to the Chilean 
situation, its analysis was resolutely universal in scope. The word global 
recurs with striking frequency in the Manifesto.^ The project for trans¬ 
formation of society is ‘global’ (47), as is the understanding of the mechanism 
of Latin American oppression (8). ‘Global’ and rational planning o e 
economy as well as the expropriation of all the means of production and 
finance are required (52), and Christian faith, as a revolutionary ermen 
strengthens the impulse towards the ‘global project (65). 

The same emphasis on the single, explanatory key and the universal 
applicability of the analysis is found in a more recent interview given by 
Fr Gonzalo Arroyo, S.J., one of the founders of the movement, who now 
lives in exile. So anxious is he to divide the whole world into oppressors 
and oppressed, exploiters and exploited, that he rejects the term third 
world' as misleading and formulates his own simple alternative in the follow¬ 
ing stark terms: 

On the one hand there is the international bourgeoisie of which the 
national bourgeoisies of the poor capitalist countries form just as much 


am using the translation published in Cahiers de I'actualite rcligieuse et sociali 
1 and 15 August. 1974. 
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a part of those of the rich capitalist ones. On the other hand there is 
an international proletariat, of which the industrial and agricultural 
workers of the rich capitalist countries are just as much a part as those 
of the poor capitalist countries. In this context of a world divided into 
two and not three, the only rational solution to the structural crisis of 
the international capitalist system comes from socialism ... To survive, 
humanity must choose between destruction and socialism (‘Christians 
for Socialism’, interview in New Black friars. November 1974, p 491). 


Arrovo is evidently aware of the opposition to these ideas within the Church. 
He is neither surprised nor particularly pained by it: he regards it as the 
obvious result of the fact that the churches are ‘the institutional allies of 
capitalism’ and therefore its prisoners. But he does not wish to break with 
the Church. His hope is that the movement will win an increasing number 
of adherents among Christians who will come to see their political commit 
ment ‘as a service to the Church and a service to the authentic message of 
Jesus Christ which summons Christians to identify themselves with the 
oppressed, struggling for their liberation and simultaneously for the liber¬ 
ation of all mankind’ (ibid. p. 498). That is the ‘prophetic’ task within the 
Church. Arroyo does not speak of Marxism, and in the circumstances be 
hardly needs to. However, he is not a ‘reductionist’ and asserts that the main 
task is to show ‘by our practice as much a6 by our words, that the Christian 
faith can and must become more at home in a socialist option, even if it 
cannot become enclosed within that option ’ (ibid, p. 498). Much hangs on 
the validity of that distinction. 


The optimum conditions for CfS are to be found in countries where 
the Church has played a significant social role, and where Christian* are 
already engaged in ‘proletarian organisations struggling for socialism’-^ and 
in practice that means the ‘Latin’ countries of South American and Europe^ 
Important congresses have been held in Spain and in Italy. They have received 
much less attention than the Santiago meeting, but both produced Manifesto* 
which give the flavour of the movement. They will be briefly examined to see 
what light they throw on our questions. 


The Spaniards met in January 1973. In order to put the police olf th- 
scent, a misleading date and venue were published, and though the meeting 
is known as the ‘Congress of Avila’, in fact it met somewhere near Barcelona^ 
The 200 Spanish CfS declare that they are not mere felloe-travelers bi 
intend to be fully committed to ‘the realisation of the objective tass of be 
proletariat: the constitution of a socialist society and the decisive st g 
against capitalist exploitation’ (text in Dialog, o. . ■ P- " “ ‘ .. 

Though they waste little time on the niceties of theological . 

Spaniards take the trouble to explain that in their opinion the resurrection 


*1! these conditions are not realised, says Arroyo, ‘it 
creatine CfS groups’. This has not is September. 1975. 

newsletter. Cross Left, was announced in a letter to l disarming explanation 

p. 871. On the same page one can read Fr Laurence Bright* disarmmg^expiana 
that ‘ “Historical materialism” is merely a particular wav of looking at things. . 
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of Jesus Christ only takes on its full meaning when every form of exploita¬ 
tion of man by man has ceased’. They have been taught by Marxism that this 
is ‘the only way to make the liberating message of the Gospel effective’. 
They concede that in the past a Christian who became a militant Marxist had 
to give up his faith, but find that to be no longer true today: ‘We start from 
the assumption that the contradiction between faith and Marxist commit¬ 
ment has not yet been overcome, but it can be overcome in the struggle for 
liberation'. Solvitur ambulando. They have already learned ‘with great and 
liberating clarity that Christ himself lived and died a victim of the powerful 
oppressors of his time’; that ‘the sharing in the class struggle makes possible 
a genuine and effective love of one’s neighbour’; and that the class struggle 
is waged within the Church itself, a process that must be ‘unmasked’ (i.e. its 
true nature must be revealed). The lessons to be learned from Marxism are 
not matched by any corresponding contribution of Christianity. 

The Spaniards were working in haste and clandestinity. The Italian 
CfS had more leisure and ten times as many people to work on their Bologna 
Manifesto in September 1973. They produced a lengthy document which 
shows some awareness of complexities. They start from the imperative 
need for a class choice, 4 the bankruptcy of ‘Christian social teaching’, the 
alliance of the Church with Christian Democracy and therefore with capital¬ 
ism Having made their class choice, they observe: ‘The working class has 
given itself an instrument: the Marxist analysis and revolutionary praxis, 
which constitute the knowledge of the proletariat—a knowledge that knows 
and discovers the world even as it transforms it’ (text in Dialog, 3, 1974, 
pp. 237-244). But if this privileged knowledge is not to remain inert and 
theoretical, it must make use of 'the organisations of the working classes’. 
The Italian CfS chastely avoid mentioning the Communist Party by name, 
no doubt because of the divergencies on the left in ltaly. They loyally recog¬ 
nise the existence of such divisions, assert optimistically that ‘they must be 
solved (without saying how), but insist that they do not want to replace one 
kind of Catholic authoritarianism by another. Having rejected the attempt 
to exploit the Gospel to legitimate the established order, they do not propose 
to exploit it again as the legitimation of revolution. The Gospel is politically 
neutral. No unambiguous ‘social doctrine’ can be deduced from it. 

However, having made this distinction, the Italian CfS immediately add 
that there can be no neutral reading of the Gospel, since the way one reads it 
depends on one’s class position’. ‘We discover’, they explain, ‘how to read the 
Bible in a new way—from the point of view of the oppressed and the poor’, 
and this new reading uncovers the original meaning of the Gospel and its 
repressed truths . They admit that the rediscovery of the subversive potential 
of the Gospel poses a dilemma: either Christianity must be given up, or it 
must be lived in a new way. They-solemnly-declare their conviction that 
beyond the contradictions, whose importance we do not underestimate, 

4una scelta di classe: this term is consciously intended to be the rejection of 
interclassumo, the expression used by papal social encyclicals to evoke the idea of 
harmonious cooperation between social classes. 
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there is fundamental agreement between the imperatives which come to us 
from faith and those who come from our revolutionary commitment’. The 
two imperatives are united ‘in a dialectical relationship of mutual criticism 
and mutual fruitfulness’. 

Controversy has led the Italian CfS to attempt to put some content 
into these affirmations. Civilta Cattolica has led the opposition. Fr. Barto¬ 
lomeo Sorge found the theological theses of CfS unacceptable, ‘because they 
are far removed from the living faith taught by the Church, and because they 
presuppose an interpretation of faith in the light of revolutionary praxis . 5 
Pietro Brugnoli, formerly professor at the Gregorian University, replied 
(‘Scelta socialista ed esperienza di fede', in 1DOC, November 1974, pp. 48 
54). Not only does Brugnoli reject the charges, as one might expect, but he 
attempts to demonstrate the link between a Christian and being a Marxist 
(what Bologna called ‘mutual fruitfulness’). He claims that we have got our 
idea of God all wrong, and that we need to ‘change God’ (‘cambiare Dio )■ 
the God of the Bible is the Lord of justice who vindicates the oppressed. 
The biblical way of looking at the world is not reconciling and does not 
advocate harmony between classes; on the contrary it is marked by conflict 
and dialectic. God is not neutral. He is the Lord proclaimed in the Gospels 
who casts down the mighty from their thrones, exalts the humble, fills 
the hungry with good things, and sends the rich away empty-handed 
Brugnoli would agree with Lehmann: the countdown of the Magnified has 
already begun. 

Clearly when one has evolved this ‘alternative’ concept of God, it 
becomes impossible to make him the prop and guarantor of an unjust social 
system. Brugnoli concludes that CfS are socialists not ‘in spite of their Chris¬ 
tian faith’ but in accordance with ‘the logic of Christian faith’. And if one 
enquires about the ‘specific contribution’ of Christianity (a legitimate ques¬ 
tion, unless ‘mutual fruitfulness’ means nothing at all), Brugnoli replies 
that as far as content goes, there is none. The ‘extra’ factor, the pifit, the 
specifically Christian dimension is found in the motivations provided by 
faith and hope, and in the ultimate significance of this struggle. For out ot 
the struggle in favour of humanity, a new Church is emerging, an alternative 
Church determined from below. 

‘INSTRUMENTAL’ CHRISTIANITY 

The line from the ‘theology of liberation’ to CfS is direct and con 
tinuous. Marxism has invaded the Church, not, as the right-wing imagines 
as a result of some fiendish plot, but because sincere men have become 
convinced of its truth. Christian Marxists exist, and refute allegations of 
incompatibility by pointing to their own existence. They are busily engaged 
in living out the synthesis in practice. But such an argument could be used 


^‘Ragioni e ambiguita dei “Cristiani per il socialismo” Civilta Cattolica, 21 
September, 1974; cf. also 19 July, 1975. ‘Three Questions for Christian Marxists’ 
(reported in The Tablet, 18 August. 1974). 
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to justify any degree of incoherence. Questions have to be asked on the 
success of the synthesis, and the preliminary operations needed on each ele¬ 
ment in the synthesis to make it ‘fit’. CfS are not always very clear on their 
exact attitude to Marxism, and when they do discuss the matter, they lay 
stress on the ‘instrumental’ nature of their Marxism. Marxism is for them a 
tool of interpretation, a method of change, a set of practical categories. It 
does not come lumbered with atheism or dialectical materialism or any of 
the metaphysical speculations which have historically accompanied it. One 
advantage of such an interpretation of Marxism is that it not only escapes 
conventional forms of attack, but it escapes all forms of attack, since per¬ 
petual redefinition is always possible. Thus Fr Sorge brings up the heavy 
artillery and pounds away at nothing, turning ruins into ruins. His enemy 
has decamped. 

But while rejoicing in the ‘instrumental’ use of Marxism which frees it 
from intolerance and dogmatism, one must note that on the Christian left 
there is a corresponding ‘instrumental’ use of Christianity: just as Marxism 
is used selectively, so the heritage of Christianity is pillaged for supporting 
arguments and set aside when it does not suit. The subversive potential of 
the Magnificat is well brought out, but the fact that Jesus refused every kind 
of political power (and lost many supporters on that account) is never alluded 
to. Indeed, the ‘instrumental’ use of Christianity becomes quite explicit in 
the repeated exhortations to read the Gospels ‘from a class point of view’. 
However salutary and bracing this exercise may be for someone unhappily 
devoted to bourgeois methods of exegesis, it cannot without abuse yield 
up the full meaning of the Gospels. 

The synthesis between Christianity and Marxism becomes plausible 
only where there is an ‘instrumental’ understanding of both. It is selection 
that makes the synthesis possible. But then a still graver question arises: 
who is exploiting whom? This echoes Lenin’s recommendation always to 
keep in mind the who-whom question. We saw Brugnoli’s affirmation that 
‘the logic of faith’ leads to Marxist commitment. Not all Christian Marxists 
would accept this. Fr Laurence Bright disagrees: ‘Would it then be true to 
say that Christianity leads into Marxism by a process of reasoning, provides 
a kind of justification for it? Again people have suggested this; some of the 
earlier Slant articles came near to thinking in this way. But a Marxist will 
at once repudiate such idealism’ (‘Christian and Marxist’ in What Kind of 
Revolution ? edited by James Klugmann and Paul Oestreicher, Panther, 
1968, p. 124). Despite this individual denial, there is a widespread tendency 
to affirm such a link; it is implied in the frequent statement that one can 
only really understand Christianity when one has adopted a Marxist view 
of class-conflict. One theorist has gone further still and defended the thesis 
that Marxism is not only not inconsistent with Christianity; Christianity is 
only compatible with Marxism’ (Denys Turner, ‘Can a Christian be a 
Marxist? in New Black friars, June 1975, p. 244). It should be noted that 
the implication, when it is stated, is one way only : i.e. Christianity may 
lead into Marxism, but no one has so far suggested that Marxism leads into 
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Christianity. The crucial, determining element in the synthesis is Marxism 
Christianity, therefore, is not so much synthesised as used and subordinated. 
When the crunch comes, it is Christianity that has to go. 
















THE COUNTER-PRODUCTIVITY OF VIOLENCE 


DOUGLAS HYDE 

(From THE CLERGY REVIEW, 
Vol. 6, 1966, pp. 8-13) 


Some years ago I arrived at John F. Kennedy Airport on my way back 
from one of my many visits to Latin America and found that my U.S. pub¬ 
lishers had arranged for me to interrupt my flight for a T.V. programme in 
New York City. I was hustled into a taxi, rushed to the television station, 
taken into the studio and, as I stepped in front of the cameras, told that 1 
was now on a nationwide hook-up. 

The interview began promisingly with a copy of my latest book on 
Latin America blown up gratifyingly large on the screen. This shot was how¬ 
ever immediately followed by another, of a piece of news agency tape. This 
read, as I recall it, approximately as follows: ‘The Maryknoll Missionary 
Society today instructed two of its priests and one of its nuns to return 
immediately from Guatemala to their mother-house in New York State. A 
Maryknoll spokesman explained that they were being recalled because they 
had been associating with local guerrilla forces’. Then the camera switched 
from the tape to me. ‘Well, Mr Hyde’, said my interviewer, ‘what have you 
to say to that? * 

Replying off the top of my head, I said I did not know the three 
missionaries (I later came to know them well) but I did know their part of 
Guatemala and was familiar with the sort of situation in which they had 
been working. It was, I explained, an area of degrading poverty and destitu¬ 
tion in a country where the hierarchy was totally identified with the oli¬ 
garchy and with the outrageously unjust social and political system. Not 
surprisingly the Church had been unable to reach the common people or 
to touch their lives. As a consequence some of the most conscientious among 
the clergy and religious had been doing everything within their power to 
make their own witness to the Church of the Poor. Maryknollers, in partic¬ 
ular, had done just about everything which socially-minded missionaries 
normally do in such circumstances: living among the people, organising 
producers’ co-operatives, credit unions, demanding land reform, ‘alphabe¬ 
tising illiterates, but all with little real effect upon the people’s situation. 

If, in their desperation, their people had at last felt that they could 
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endure no more and had taken to the hills and the gun this clearly was the 
crunch for the missionaries. Should they now say in effect: ‘We have gone as 
far as we are prepared to go with you. Now that you are going to your cruci¬ 
fixion we cannot soil our lily-white hands: we are packing our bags and going 
home to our comfortable life in America'? Or should they go with them to 
the end, making this their ultimate, supreme witness to the Church of the 
Poor? 

‘I can’, I said, ‘very easily understand why those people have taken to 
arms. If I were one of them, in their situation, I too might be looking for a 
gun. But if I were one of the Maryknollers, I would be faced with an appalling 
dilemma. I can see why they joined the guerrillas and I am sure that this is in 
accord with their conscience. For my part, I am by instinct an absolutist 
pacifist and in a more ideal world that is what I would be. So I think that if 
I were a priest and I decided to go with my people when they took to the 
hills I would probably be more likely to go as a chaplain to the guerrilla 
forces or as a stretcher bearer. I just thank God I don’t have to make that 
choice’. 

I have on many occasions been in circumstances where I would be 
faced with that same dilemma. I admit that I do not have an answer which 
satisfies me and I doubt if there is an easy answer in any case. What we have 
to realise, however, is that this is the dilemma which faces many priests and 
nuns in Latin America, in Africa, in the Philippines, Korea and some other 
parts of Asia at this moment. It is one which is likely to be increasingly with 
us for a long time yet, and it is not just a problem for the clergy 

To the man sitting in a comfortable presbytery reading his Daily 
Telegraph as he sips his morning coffee, there may seem to be no serious 
problem: men have no right anyway to resort to violence and terrorism (in 
practice, at least, regardless of any theory learned in the seminary about the 
exceptions to this) and so what on earth are priests doing getting mixed up 
in that sort of thing? It is not for Christians to rock the boat; they may 
legitimately push for certain reforms but it is not their job to undermine 
the status quo. 

It can all look very different to the man on the spot who in good 
conscience may have a great deal of sympathy for the guerrilla or even 
identify completely with him. The more intensely does he desire to bring 
the Gospel to his people the more remote and out of touch with reality will 
the conventional approach appear. This will, of course, be all the more the 
case if he sees the gospel message as a liberating force, and the system within 
which he is working as one which robs men of their humanity 


Motivation 

If we are to begin to understand the problem of political violence we 
must start by trying to understand the man in his existential situation, and 
the environmental and other factors which have contributed to his coming 
to believe that it is only by violence that he may achieve his legitimate and 
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necessary goals. It is a terrible fact of our times that increasing millions of 
people live in conditions which are destructive of their basic humanity to 
which, we claim, all men are entitled. For a man to take to arms in such cir¬ 
cumstances in order to fight for his rights can be an attempt to achieve some 
, degree of that dignity which society has denjed him. True, not all who join 
guerrilla movements have the loftiest of motives—there are invariably psycho¬ 
paths and criminal elements who attach themselves to rebel forces. They may 
or may not themselves be victims, or products, of our society but they are 
with justification normally seen by the movement as a total liability. But 
these are a minority. 

The vast majority are motivated by commitment to an ideology or a 
cause. Of these, there are the ones who are convinced that capitalism is by 
now irredeemably oppressive and inhuman, that violence is built into the 
system, the time has come for it to be swept away, but the ruling class leaves 
them with no alternative but to use violence if revolutionary change is to be 
accomplished. 

This conviction may be a result of their being the personal victims of 
injustice or, as if frequently the case, of having observed its consequences in 
the lives of others. In the Third World, they may be Marxists or nationalists 
or. as likely as not, a mixture of both. 

In my experience, totally committed, ideologically motivated men 
usually form a high proportion of the top leaders and an over-whelming 
majority of the second leadership strata. Many of the rank and file fall into 
the same category but there will usually be among these a large number who 
know less about the ideology as such yet are equally committed to funda¬ 
mental change. Their commitment grows directly out of their own intolerable 
situation. They have a vested interest in the overthrow of a system which has 
given them practically nothing and denied them everything. There were, I 
found, large numbers of these among the captured Huks in the prison camps 
s of the Philippines at the end of the first Hukbalahap rebellion and huge 
numbers among those who supported the Vietcong in Vietnam. 


The Example of Sri Lanka 

I met them, too, in their thousands when, in 1972 Mrs Bandaranaike, 
Prime Minister of Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), invited me to look at her deten¬ 
tion camps and make recommendations for the rehabilitation of the 15,000 
detainees. Ceylon had a Left of Centre coalition government. Despite this 
there had been a rising 12 months earlier led by the ultra-Left—to the Left, 
that is, of the Communist Party which was in fact represented in the govern¬ 
ment. Those now in detention had helped to bring that government to 
power but when it was unable quickly to meet their expectations and fulfil 
its promises they rose in arms. There was a brief but bloody period during 
which many people died. Large numbers of police (symbols of the system 
and, therefore, always special targets) in particular were killed. When the tide 
began to turn Mrs Bandaranaike made a radio appeal to ‘the young people 
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who have been led astray’ to surrender. She addressed them as an under¬ 
standing mother and as a practising Buddhist with a social conscience. Her 
unusually sympathetic appeal was almost embarrassingly successful. Within a 
very short time she had a vast number of political prisoners, but with no 
camps in which to accommodate them. Hastily improvised camps, which in¬ 
cluded anything from university campuses to semi-derelict R.A.F. stations 
left from World War II, were opened right across the country. When I inspect¬ 
ed them twelve months later they were grossly overcrowded and conditions 
were consequently atrocious. 

The overwhelming majority of the detainees were young, keen and 
idealistic. By far the largest age group were the 18-22 year-olds which, in my 
experience, is fairly typical. Almost all were educated, a high proportion had 
the equivalent of our O levels, many had A levels and several hundred were 
university graduates. Their motivation might be described as a mixture of 
authentic idealism and personal frustration. More than sixty per cent were 
unemployed, with no hope of employment. In short, education had raised 
expectations which society had been unable to meet. Some knowledge of 
world affairs led to their knowing how others, in other parts of the world 
live, but that life was not for them. 

Here in Britain, as our own unemployment problem grows we are 
frequently told that this could lead to the breakdown of democracy and to 
civil strife. But unemployment in the Third World can be an even more tragic 
thing in human terms, and correspondingly more explosive, for there appears 
to be no light at the end of the tunnel for those who cannot find work. The 
hard fact is that whilst we tend to stress that the countries of the Third 
World are ‘developing’ countries, for many of their citizens it is the degree 
of under-development that is the crucial thing Our talk of ‘development’ 
rings pretty hollow for them. Quite legitimately, many are by now asking, 
‘Development for what and for whom?’ 

Where, as in the case of Sri Lanka, the hopelessness of the unemployed 
is combined with an awareness that in the final analysis even the government 
itself may be dependent upon big corporations with no interest other than a 
commercial one in the well-being of the local population, this sense of being 
dominated by others, of having no control over one’s own destiny, plays an 
important part in recruitment to guerrilla movements right across Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Another powerful recruiting agent is the sense of 
exclusion of the individual or the group from the society of which they are 
allegedly a part: Catholics in Northern Ireland, Palestinians in the Middle East, 
overseas Chinese in South East Asia, ethnic and religious minority groups in 
Asia and Africa, whole classes of the very poor, particularly those of Amerin 
dian origin, in Latin America. If words mean anything at all violence begins 
with the oppressor, not with the oppressed. In this sense all these groups 
are the ones against whom violence has been done. 


Violence Breeds Violence 

The very word ‘violence’ has in recent years taken on a new and 
broader meaning. It is not just the punch-up in the pub, the rioting crowd, 
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or the battering of demonstrators by the police. In an age when we have the 
scientific and technological means to make an end of hunger and destitution 
the violence done by society against all those who suffer from malnutrition or 
from socially preventable diseases is a provocation in itself. 

There is indeed ample evidence to show that violence breeds violence. 
It becomes particularly true when the violence is done by the State. Tough 
measures tend to bring a toughening of the other side and so become counter¬ 
productive; unless, that is, a government is prepared to push toughness to the 
point of sheer extermination although, even then, it is almost certainly laying 
up future trouble for itself. Over reaction by security forces, officially con¬ 
doned brutality by police and prison guards, torture used in interrogation can 
all be shown to be self-defeating. The greater the brutality used against mili¬ 
tant Basque nationalists, the greater their commitment. 

Con Son island, notorious for its ‘tiger cases’, which was used by the 
South Vietnamese government as a penal settlement for ‘politicals’ provides 
a good example of this. When I visited it in 1972, there were 10,000 political 
prisoners: 5,000 ‘A’ category who were alleged to be Communist Party 
members, a similar number of ‘B’ category, said to have been part of the 
‘infrastructure’ None had carried arms—had they done so they would have 
been treated as prisoners of war, though not, in the conditions prevailing in 
South Vietnam, according to international convention. Of the ‘A’ men, those 
who were kept in the toughest conditions that even that inhuman regime 
could devise, not one had at any time collaborated ; of the ‘B’ category (and 
some of these had on the governor’s admission done no more than collect 
rice under pressure from half a dozen of their neighbours) only a few hundred 
had over the years opted for the rehabilitation courses which would have got 
them off the island There were, of course, pressures within the camps, as 
there always are, but any one of them could at any time have been whisked 
out and away had they been prepared to compromise. Exceptional brutality 
had produced exceptional solidarity and, not surprisingly, an even deeper 
hatred for the system. Rebels all over the world are made more determined 
in their fight, more convinced that what they are opposing is evil, by every 
example of official brutality. They are given more than enough to keep 
them going; Buru island, where the Indonesian government keeps 10,000 
intellectuals in inhuman conditions; the torture of radicals in Brazil and 
Uruguay; the attempt by American police to bring about the virtual physical 
extinction of the Black Panthers . . . 

In my report to the Sri Lanka government I noted that where camps 
were under tough military administration there was non-stop unrest, with 
violence against guards, hunger strikes, riots and frequent attempts at escape. 
In those which had a liberal civilian administration, and particularly where 
the camp superintendent brought a sympathetic approach to the problems 
of a detention camp—which is always an admission of the failure of demo¬ 
cratic processes-in Sarawak, at the time of the Brunei rebellion, demon¬ 
strably led to the escalation of violence and the growth of what till then was 
an almost non-existent guerrilla movement. Experience in Northern Ireland 
points in the same direction. 
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On one occasion when I was sharing a prison cell with Luis Taruc, 
supremo of the Hukbalahap, he told me that a crop of new recruits came to 
the Huks every time the security forces went on the rampage in a barrio 
(village), harassing the population, raping women, killing the people’s goats 
and chickens, destroying their homes. Men whose wives or daughters had 
been raped had come demanding guns; girls who had been molested pleaded 
to be allowed either to become combatants or to serve as auxiliaries. ‘This 
never failed to happen’, Taruc said. 

Later, when the army had already tried to clean up the campaign, I 
repeated what Taruc had told me to the colonel in charge of the prison camp. 
He happened also to have been high in army intelligence at the time of 
which Taruc spoke. A careful search was made of the army’s own records 
and the report came back that Taruc had in fact under estimated rather 
than exaggerated the number of recruits who could be shown to have joined 
the Huks in days immediately following atrocities in their barrios. 

When the Philippine government clamped down on the harassment of 
civilians and stopped the use of torture by interrogators the flow of recruits 
to the insurgent cause quickly diminished. And when this was linked with 
new, imaginative, positive political policies aimed at the social roots of the 
people’s discontent the rebellion almost fizzled out. Armed struggle in the 
so-called ‘Huk-infested’ areas did not flare up again until, after the death of 
President Magsaysay (who had been responsible for the reforms), the old 
injustices and the old ‘extermination campaigns* were allowed to creep 
back. It is significant that it was then in precisely those areas where insur¬ 
gency had occurred before and upon which Magsaysay’s positive policies had 
been particularly concentrated. They were, not surprisingly, the ones where 
disillusionment was greatest. 

In Sarawak, after ten years of increasing insurgency, with the number 
of recruits to the guerrilla force regularly year by year exceeding the total 
of ‘eliminations’ (captures, surrenders and what the army pleased to call 
‘kills’) and where, therefore, military counter-insurgency was visibly failing, 
the government agreed to switch from a military strategy to a political- 
cum-socio-economic one. It is the only government I know which has had 
the courage to do this in the middle of the worsening guerrilla situation. 

The Sarawak State government set about identifying the environ¬ 
mental factors which led to the recruitment of guerrilla fighters and the 
alienation of the communities from which they were drawn. The largest 
possible number of people, from cabinet Ministers to school boys and girls, 
were brought into the operation. The government then launched a campaign 
aimed at ending the legitimate causes of disaffection where possible, and 
where this could not be done making those concerned aware that it was at 
least trying to find the answers and wanted them to be involved in the 
process. Military operations were scaled down to police operations; the 
emphasis was shifted from ‘kills’ to surrenders; surrendered personnel were 
treated humanely; the numbers of political detainees were quickly run down, 
alienated communities were won for positive co-operation with policies of 
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change and reform. A long-term programme aimed at achieving structural 
change was initiated. The military strategy had been based upon the expec¬ 
tation of another 20 years of armed conflict. In less than two years it was the 
insurgents who requested an end to hostilities so that they might co-operate 
in what the government was doing (they took the view "that there was no 
longer any reason to go on killing and being killed) and an honourable peace 

was rnrip iiHpH ^ 


Counter-Insurgency: No Answer 

in his S b°el^Th t l' e ,h behaVi t OUr ° f the Establishment sim P ] y confirms the rebel 
‘"^ h|i b f . ba ‘ the s yf tem a 8 amst Which he is pitting himself is not only 
anti human but despicable, too, according to its own standards. It encourages 

thincT/ * ^ ^ °\ h ' S opponent once the fighting has started just any¬ 

thing goes civilian populations treated as military targets, terror bombinc 

i ier squads (the CJ.A.’s Phoenix Programme in South Vietnam SAS in 

the Uehr Tt 1 77“ a " aCCepted rest raints are thrown to the winds once 
the fighting starts. That any methods, no matter what they mav be can be 

used. Psychological warfare (‘psywar’) confirms for him that the assault on 
ethical standard^ t0ta " y U " Pri " CiP,ed ' CO " dUCted * d *« a "~ allTccept^ 

who waV.'mldTcrdin" ^ 3 feW yearS ago a Western delegate 

government ^ 

be forth 4061 ' 6 " 1 P °f Siti ° n l ° ° btain intelligence wh ich w^l^oTher* 

government, I read: ‘Medical nprcrmnoi ; a * by Th,rd World 

cers mav give information about PT ^ ' doctors ' nur ses and health offi- 
The sa m e manual a7s„r f t ^ , Vu rnmUn ' St terrorist > Personalities . . .’ 
similar purposes $ ^ abb ° tS and "missionaries’ may be used for 

obt.i “S'» £ l " V”" Co T*‘. a ~ 01 A. activities 

been prepared to ‘co-operate-a f eer l SOme r ” lss,onar,es who have indeed 
conflict situations of recent years It anyone fam »har with the 

forms of coimteHnst^ would not be difficult to show that such 

productive. They can onlv sprv t f ^u* VC ° °^ lca ^ warfare’ are counter- 
with the system and to add to th ***** th ° Se wh ° « in conflict 

supposed to stand they also of cn dete ^ tlon of everything for which it is 

° r sz'Szzzxse. r 
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*; For myself - 1 «- 
evident. To put it at a differen t Tev e , t ° U ‘ d aCCCpt this as self ‘ 

questionable whether counter-insurgency as^t n* pragmat,c one - 11 ,s at least 
military colleges of the West and accem'orf k PSent conceived, as taught in 

insurgency. Where it has allegedly succeeded’ 8 Xs r h men I*' to 

where there was a colonial government u , ** ha almos( always been 
denied to independent govefnmentTna l‘ " P its sleeve an answer 

and, therefore, the withdrawal of thp 03 ™^ *** *, &ranting of independence 

». Jtssfiri’srss ta™'Ji rd Wo ,k m “ -*» 

assuredly stay with them In tpa u ,, WIt ^ their problem, which will 
used in'the SttaJS? »h "'T 1“ nCe Up °" method * 

them a grave dis-service It should ale a h * CO omal past > the w <*t does 
called ‘Christian' West today trains ih “T C , 3USe to reflect ‘hat the so- 
of increasing numbers of countries of th^Th* A w and police forc es 

forms of counter-insurgency anH d World in the most ruthless 

violence by the State is an aDnroDnT 00 ^ 6 ^ eovernments to believe that 
the violence of the under-privHeged the ° f dealin S with 

sa id earlier, there is no e^y answer tn £ ^ ^ ** ° Ppressed As I 

guerrilla situation. That, it seems to m 6 • ' emma of the Christian in a 
conscience. ’ ls a ma tter for the individual v 
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A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF REVOLUTION 

GERARD J. HUGHES 

(From THE WAY, Vol. 12, 1972, pp. 222-232) 


As Professor James Barr once pointed out with his customary verve, it 
is dangerous to try to make etymology do the theologian’s work for him. 1 
The quickness of the tongue can so easily deceive the mind. Yet a little 
theological word-spinning is as diverting a pastime as most, once one is pre¬ 
pared to enter into the spirit of the thing. Take, for example, the familiar 
saying in the gospels, ‘Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand’. We have 
all learnt that the english word ‘repentance’ does not quite succeed in cap¬ 
turing all the overtones of the greek metanoia which it is used to translate. 
We may also have learnt that the corresponding greek verb is often used to 
translate the hebrew verb sub, which literally means ‘to turn round’. The 
repentance called for by Jesus is a total turning of oneself towards God- 
something much deeper than any mere self-criticism or remorse. But here 
we can play around a little with words. We have several ways in which we 
can speak of turning in this kind of context. We can, for instance, suggest 
that the gospel asks us to turn over a new leaf. There's a thought to comfort 
the vicarage tea-party, for turning over a new leaf has a homely, manageable 
ring to it. Unfortunately, though, we can also speak of conversion, and the 
call of the gospel at once begins to take on rather more disturbing and de¬ 
manding overtones. A shadow falls across the tea-table. But there is worse 
to come. For surely one obvious way to speak of a ‘turning’ in english is 
to call it a revolution. Should we not, after all, be preaching in season and 
out of season, ‘Revolt, for the kingdom of God is at hand’? Did not Jesus 
himself say that the axe had been laid to the very roots of the tree—and 
what could be more radical than a revolution? The vision of the Apocalypse 
was not simply of a new leaf, but of a whole new heaven and a whole new 
earth, in which tea, party, and vicarage will have been swept away by the 
revolutionary power of the kingdom. 


l 


The Semantics of Biblical Language (London, 1961). 
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Do not think that I have come to bring peace on earth; I have come not 
to brmg peace but a sword. For I have come to set a man against his 
father, and a daughter against her mother, and a daughter-in-law against 

hold I 2° ther 8W; 2nd 3 man S f ° eS WiH be th ° Se ° f his own house - 

tim . r L h Tr ey iS "° mere Parl ° Ur ' game; alld f ° r many Christians in our own 
time revolution is no mere word to brmg a pleasurable flutter to the ladies at 
the vicarage. It is ever-present as one possible solution to a heart-rending 
dilemme Men sunk in degradation and wretchedness, broken by injustice 

nuhMHv I e rr neS ^ a , r i! r-j r° d l ° Smi ' e Those south “merican bishops who 
p b cly affirmed that fidelity to the gospel might sometimes demand that 

kncuaT 5 TW PP T 3 reVolution were "Ot playing games with theological 
p IJ e ;, The , ldea 1 ° r rev °lution has seemed to many millions of men to 
provide the only gleam of hope in a world where there is nothing but the 
interminable prospect of starvation, suffering, injustice and fear. How else 
one might ask can one realistically hope to achieve basic rights long and 

y n “ . Cail - den ' ad ’ as the >' have been in the Americas, in South Africa 
and Rhodesia in Northern Ireland and Eastern Europe? Is the kind of man 

To n o P " VeS , feU ° W man ° f basic rights reall >' Hkelv to listen 

that such " an M Pea S metano ‘ a " Has not history amply demonstrated 
that such men yield only to the threat of violence, if even then- Is it not 
abundantly clear that Christians sometimes have a duty, in the interests of 
bas‘c humen ty and the kingdom of God, to call upon men to revoU and 
like Gideon, to take up the sword for the Lord’s sake?3 

The dominant strain in Christian tradition has always maintained that 

riehts Md r 10 ” 5 u - Ch °" ly violence wil1 suffice 1° safeguard basic 
,' gh f ', and tha ‘ m such situations Christians may legitimately use it Not 
that this view has gone altogether unchallenged, or that its upholders have 
a w a ys felt entirely comfortable in their position; but apart from the centu 

thlrv h r L ^“r-Ta’ '• u S fair t0 Say tha ‘ SOme Version of the lost war 
Uicory held the field with little serious opposition.4 St Augustine himself 

may even have thought that the right to use violence in self-defence was so 
° bV '° USa6 not to require explicit argument, since the criteria he developed 
for deciding whether or not a war was justified were developed in the con- 
isxt of an offensive war. In comparison with later writers, especially those 
writing since the reformation, Augustine’s theory is somewhat undeveloped. 

8 'Plates only that any use of violence in war should take place under 
the authority of the prince, for a just cause, and with the intention of show¬ 
ing Christian mercy to the vanquished. Subsequent theologians have been 
oncerned largely with further restricting the conditions in which a war can 
e considered justified. It has been made explicit that recourse to war must 
be a last resort, and that it must hold out a reasonable prospect of success. 

2 Mt 10, 34-36. 

3 Jg 7, 20. 

, n Ani 4For ^ ea *ly history of the just war theory, see Tooke, Joan D.. The Just War 
in Aquinas and Grotius (London, 1965). ch. 1. 
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As the gradually increasing sophistication of weapons brought with it the 
ability to inflict ever greater damage on one’s opponents, theologians sought 
to proscribe the more efficient or indiscriminate methods of waging war. The 
Second Council of the Lateran condemned the use of the crossbow; and in 
our own day controversy has raged over the legitimacy of such weapons as 
gas. napalm, and the various kinds of atomic weapon. Again, with the advent 
of weapons with vastly destructive powers, a growing need has been felt to 
make some kind of distinction, however difficult it may prove to formulate, 
between combatants and non-combatants. In recent times, too, the popes 
have looked hopefully at the United Nations and similar bodies, despite their 
relative impotence, and longed for the day when arbitration at an inter¬ 
national level would obviate the need for nations to take up arms in their 
own defence. 

Christian theologians have been less enthusiastic in their endorsement 
of revolution. Perhaps they have been only too keenly aware of the poli¬ 
tical consequences for the Church if it seemed too easily to allow such 
action against those on whom it depended for support and protection, and 
with whom it was often all too closely associated. But there were also more 
respectable arguments in favour of caution. As Aquinas pointed out, revolu¬ 
tion raises the added problems inherent in a civil war as distinct from a fight 
against the common enemy—the destruction of the peace, unity and stability 
of a nation.^ Despite these additional difficulties, however, Aqui nas seems 
to apply the same criteria to revolutions as he does to wars against external 
enemies. Moreover, he points out that it is not always fair to say that it is the 
revolutionaries who disrupt the peace and order of a nation. The real violator 
of law and order may well be the tyrant himself, who is guilty of sedition by 
failing to rule with justice as he is bound to do. Here we have in germ the 
same approach as is advanced in contemporary writers who insist on the 
reality of institutionalized violence, and give this as the justification for 
considering the unjust government as an aggressor against its own subjects. 
And there is support, albeit with some hesitations, for this position in Paul 
Vi’s Populorum Progressio (31), where the pope speaks of the possibility of 
revolution when there is ‘manifest and long-standing tyranny which would 
do great damage to fundamental personal rights and dangerous harm to the 
common good of the country’. With some measure of reluctance, then, 
Christian tradition has been willing to admit that revolutions are a legitimate 
means, in extreme circumstances, of attaining one’s rights, and it has de¬ 
fended this position on the same grounds and with the same restrictions as 
it has used to argue the legitimacy of war. 

Since I shall argue presently that the traditional theory of the just war 
is insufficiently restrictive to be altogether satisfying to the Christian con¬ 
science, in all fairness I should first spend some time in pointing out just 
how restrictive the traditional theory in fact is. Certainly it affords no easy 
arguments with which to urge on the trigger-happy militarist, no quick 
answer for the eager revolutionary to hurl at his more reluctant critics. For 

5 Summa Theologica Il-IIae, 42, 1. 
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the very logic on which the just war theory rests demands that violence be 
used only as a last resort in a just cause. It is worth examining these two 
requirements rather closely in connection with one another. 

One of the ideas which ought to be closest to the heart of civilized man 
is the impartiality of the law. The law provides a workable and flexible alter¬ 
native to the use of violence as a means of settling disputes: flexible in that a 
judge is able to display considerably more sensitivity to the subtleties and 
complexities of a many-faceted human problem He is not compelled, as is 
the thug, to pretend that such issues can be resolved at one fell stroke. Not, 
of course, that any civilized man with the least trace of realism in him would 
wish to maintain that even the best judicial system infallibly arrives at the 
right answer to all the problems which are brought before it. It is enough 
for him to know that he cannot devise any method which, in the long run, 
will reach more satisfactory solutfons. In return for this long term benefit 
he is willing to accept that there will be the occasional miscarriage of justice 
which, despite man’s best efforts, will slip through the safety nets of the 
Courts of Equity and Appeal. By and large, we ought to be prepared to admit 
that a man has a just cause if an impartial judge decides that he has, and that 
one s cause is ill-founded if the decision of the court goes against one. 6 The 
justice of one’s cause is not, therefore, unconnected with the need to have 
recourse to arbitration rather than to violence as a means of redress. Given 
the impartiality of the court (or of whatever body is appealed to for arbitra¬ 
tion), it is not easy to see how one could have great confidence in the justice 
of a cause whose merits had failed to impress a judge to whom both sides had 
had the opportunity of presenting their case fully and fairly. Recourse to 
violence rather than to arbitration pre-empts the decision about the justice 
of one’s cause; one is setting oneself up as a plaintiff, judge and executioner 
in one’s own case. 

Many, indeed most, Christian theologians have been unwilling to admit 
that an individual even in self-defence may deliberately set out to kill his 
attacker, on the grounds that his death as such was never absolutely necessary 
to put an end to his aggression. I am not here concerned to discuss the merits 
or demerits of this position. But what is worthy of note is that those same 
theologians were perfectly willing to concede that the proper authorities in 
the State could deliberately set out to kill someone, whether he be a duly 
convicted criminal or the soldier of a hostile army. Two considerations 
seem to have led them to this conclusion . First, they argued that the state 
derived the authority from God. Secondly, and perhaps more convincingly, 
it might be argued that the state is less likely than the individual to be swayed 
by the passions of the moment, and hence is more to be trusted with a 
decision involving the lives and deaths of men. The Christian moralists seem 
to have believed that a good government contained within itself sufficient 
checks and balances to make sure that such decisions were not taken in the 


6 I am not here considering cases in which the laws within which courts must give 
their decisions themselves stand in need of reform: I am assuming that means exist for 
persuading the legislature to change such laws. 
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"m 85 , 3 r6SUl ‘ °l PerSOnal bias - To us ' as we ^all the horrors 
D J“ U and My La ' and Siberia, such confidence may appear naively 
optimistic. Governments are possibly more calculating and less impulsive 
than individuals when it comes to killing, but they are no less capable of 

e»n P h! ratl "5 ! nhuman obscenities of violence. And when they do, they are 
capable Oi doing so on a massive scale. y 

The point is particularly relevant to the kind of revolutionary situation 
m which it might occur to the Christian to use violence, or to the chris^n 

U on one- "“*5 mSUrgents by force - In a revolution, where the violence 
more °" e s ° wn doorste P’ where one’s wife and children and home are much 
whol ™ edlatelyat stake than in a war against an alien power, where ones 

. P 3 */®" 1 of 1,ving 15 at issu «. >t is even less likely that either party is 

war therrv Thrn a e rt H al r 0b,eC K ,Vity r6qUired to a PP |y the criteria of the fust 
l - i . , ‘ or arbltrat i° n is all the more pressing. Not merely 

should it be a first resort before there is any question of bombing or lootin'* 

one P T T SUrreCt '° n; and as 1 have ar S ued above, it is normally essential if 

with the° any COnf,dence that one ’ s caas « <s just and not merely cloaked 
with the spurious justice of revolutionary rhetoric or government propaganda 

in urging such a course more forcefully than they do. The fact that 

l^ZT ’tZT'r iS n0t an argUment against a ««»• ofacJon but 
are lL iike to th ® arbitrat ™ 

against them, as in the cases of Rhon"^ ° a ^ Cept an '•"Partial decision given 
the use of force becomes aH fh ^ S ° Ut '’ WeSt Afric3 ' In such casea 

sumption that those who refuse arh^ f tractlv . e ’ and the re is perhaps a pre¬ 
in such cases the traditional theory sILTfo^lifeTVh ^ Wr ° ng ' Y ®* ® Ven 
legitimacy of a resort to violpnr** n ■ • P} 306 fur ther restrictions on the 

believing-that vio|«ceonce ^ b ® g °° d ^ da for 
lead to justice. These conHm UnleaShed ' can be contained, and that it will 
military success of a revolution oftefTl^ ^lf'lf'*^' A key factor in the 
tionaries can be urged on and their moral^V^ i_ W ' th Wh ‘ Ch the revolu ’ 
often can be achieved only ,nd ^ tUrn 

revolution should hope to heal Even if thes h d ‘Y , 1‘ 0nS ,n society which the 
temptation to take bloody revenge as son., revolutionaries resist the 

still be very hard for them to rule all their k * ?° ne ‘ n Bangladesh . it may 
paid the piper with their blood may seek to ca/fth* juatice - Those who 
the sword of revolution may refuse to sheathe h Iff tUne ’ th ° se w ho take up 
tHe 3g0ni2ing Si — - 
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httle chance of success even in the military sense. All too predictably the 

l > q r ^ SanS 7T- m u OW ? doWn by russian tanks *n the streets of Budapest in 

could hon ' ' S 3rd u r h ° W tHe b ' ack Pe ° ples of South Africa P todav 
could hope for a much kinder fate. The just war theory would lead to the 

conclusion that they should seek some other solution, if such there be. 

The traditional theory, then, applied to wars or to revolutions is much 
more restrictive than is commonly supposed. Certainly, it is much more re- 

than one a " in ?; 0m . monly su PP° sed - Certainly, it is much more restrictive 
than one would be given to suppose if one considered only the judgments of 
theologians on wars in which their own countries were engaged Seldom 
indeed have the Christian churches united to condemn the actfons of their 
own governments, even in the clearest cases where those governments engaged 

Notw ?h? a . ggresS , on ° r in institutional violence within their own bordL 
Notwithstanding all this, to many Christian marxists and revolutionaries of 
our own day, the traditional theory has seemed all too restrictive There is a 

f d , enCy f t0 . , argue that ,f a revolution offers the only chance however 
slender of attaining a just society, then to participate in a revolution is not 
merely legitimate, but is a Christian duty. 

To use the language of the revivalists, we have to ‘decide for’ the revolu- 

have T- t ° OP \r iS l ° ° Pt OUt of Serious Christian concern But we 
have also to see that such an option will involve us in areas outside 
those of traditional Christian concern. Christianity has already been 

and 1 witlTt S he nlt' tS | h ' 1St t r ‘ Ca ^ aSSOciat,on with the dominant powers 
tb . th f P0lltl ^ al r '8 ht • ° ur Place now is with the political agita¬ 
tors, with strikers for better industrial conditions, with demonstrators 

sfelhf rr ' etna T • in fact our language now and for the fore¬ 
seeable future, is not that of aggiornamento, but of ‘politics’ 7 

far from being too restrictive, the traditional theory of the just war and the 

mo " • -- - “» 

holy war of the Old Testament,8 and to New Testament t*wc r ? 
— R ° mans ‘ in fact does not really rest on specifically Christian ground! 

8^2 and 7: L^sZTs" ° f (London, 1968 ), p. 179 . 

9 Lk 22. 35-38: 3. 14: Rom 13. 
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at all. The pivot of the argument lies in the assumption that some rights are 
so basic that even violence and killing may legitimately be used (albeit in 
restricted circumstances) to safeguard those rights. No specifically Christian 
argument is required to establish this premise, which rests rather on the 
enduring natural law tradition in Christian moral theology. 10 I have already 
argued elsewhere that this is just as it should be; 11 and it is no part of my 
brief here to criticize the general outlines of the traditional theory. I know 
of no alternative view which seems to me intellectually more defensible. But 
it must be admitted that, as a matter of historical fact, Christians who relied 
on the just war theory seem to have become progressively more callous and 
less rigorous in its application. Thus Suarez required only a probable opinion 
on the justice of one’s cause; Molina suggests that an individual is normally 
justified in accepting the word of his government that his country’s cause 
is just ; and this, in turn, led to the position which still found some adherents 
at Vatican II, that the individual was never justified in refusing on conscien¬ 
tious grounds to do military service. We have been in danger of losing sight 
of the fact that even war-mongers, tyrants and oppressors have rights simply 
as human beings which they do not forfeit simply by violating the rights of 
others. We have grown accustomed to alter our ideas about legitimate means 
of waging war to keep pace with the advanced technology of destruction. 
Lateran II’s scruples about the crossbow might have raised a wan smile at 
Vatican II. We have, I am afraid, come a long way since then. 

What, then, is the place of Christian repentance in all this? It is surely 
part of our Christian belief that our human psychology is the psychology of 
a race of sinners, that even our best efforts to think morally, such as the 
theory of the just war, run the risk of being clouded by ignorance and warped 
by our own selfishness. I would suggest as a general theological truth (which 
is not itself an ethical rule, but a theological statement about our ethical 
rules) that the Christian, above all others, can never with a good conscience 
rest content with the moral principles he has so far been able to formulate. 
This divine discontent, so to speak, is all the more insistent for us when 
we are confronted with what seems to be a very explicit saying of Jesus on 
the use of violence: 

You have heard it said, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’. But 
I say to you, do not resist one who is evil. But if anyone strikes you on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also; and if anyone would sue 
you and take your coat, let him have your cloak as well; and if anyone 
forces you to go one mile, go with him two miles . . . You have heard 


am not here concerned with other difficulties which such a position raises. 
For instance, there seems to be here a clear example of ‘the end justifying the means’ 
in Christian tradition, despite the restriction that such justification depends on the 
authority of God in the state. Whether such a brake on a thorough-going utilitarianism 
can be effective is open to serious doubt. On the other hand, it might also be argued 
that more modern versions of utilitarianism would avoid such a difficulty, or that alter¬ 
native moral theories could cope with this case without seriously threatening other 
traditional Christian views. 

llln ‘The Basis of Christian Ethics’, in Heythrop Journal, 13 (1972), pp. 27-43. 
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that it was said, ‘You shall love your neighbour and hate your enemy*. 
But I say' to you, Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you, so that you may be sons of your Father who is in heaven. 12 

Few Christians have had the courage to take these words of Jesus 
literally, and still fewer exegetes have been willing to say that they express a 
binding precept. Yet all through the ages in which the just war theory was 
developed these sayings of Jesus have given Christian pause; and we all surely 
have to come to terms with them one way or another. Even if it is true that 
they are best interpreted as a statement of the highest Christian ideal, perhaps 
as an outline of the moral dimension of the kingdom of God rather than as 
precepts binding in a world in which the kingdom is present only in germ, 
Christians have a duty’ to ensure that their ideals really do have some influence 
on their lives, to ensure that the seeds of the kingdom fall on fertile ground. 
How is this to be done? 

1 suggest that we should question both our current attitudes and our 
current theory. First, our attitudes. Is it not time that we recognized that, 
far from moving in the direction of the ideals in the Sermon on the Mount, 
we Christians through the centuries have gradually diverged further and 
further from those ideals? Have we not persuaded ourselves too easily to 
acquiesce in the sinfulness of a violent world? Are we not coming to accept 
war and revolution for the sake of the kingdom because we have been afraid 
to preach the demands of conversion? Have we not allowed ourselves to 
pretend that the morality of a sinful world is an adequate reflection of the 
morality of the kingdom of God with which the Christian conscience can rest 
content? Secondly, our theory, too, needs questioning. I am not suggesting 
that the ideals of the kingdom can simply be transplanted into this world 
and interpreted as precepts. Nor does it seem to me that we have any way 
of knowing how to translate those ideals into practical terms other than 
that same process of ethical reflection which has led to the just war theory. 
For that process of reflection neither the text of the gospels nor anything 
else provides any substitute. Yet, as Christians, we must recognize the pos¬ 
sibilities of dishonesty and self-deception at the heart not merely of our 
practice but of our reflection itself We must re-examine our current theory 
with these possibilities in mind. Once we do this, it will be evident that 
there are several points in the theory where we could easily have been misled 
How have we interpreted ‘war (or revolution) as a last resort’? What about 
the proportion between the evils of war and the good we hope to attain? 
What of our estimates of the hope of success? Have we realistically asked 
what we can expect to achieve through violence? Might it not be that we have 
rashly canonized some traditional interpretations of these phrases, from the 
crossbow to the machine-gun, from the crusades to Suez and Vietnam? As 
things stand, it seems to me that both of our theory and of our attitudes it 
could well be asked, ‘Do not even the pagans do this*? 

As Christians, we are called upon to give witness to the kingdom for 
which we hope to act as a leaven in our society. Our moral principles must. 


12 Mt 5. 38-45. 
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I believe, remain static so long as the world in which we live itself remains 
“ n .^ n . Sf ° rme ^ Bul the transforming power of the gospel must not be under¬ 
estimated; and if we can transform the world, we can also provide good 
reasons for transforming our moral principles as well. But I do not see how 
rern Z T transformed at all, so far as the use of violence is con¬ 

cerned, unless we are prepared to live at least according to the strictest 
interpretation of the just war theory-and, indeed, unless we are at times pre- 
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people”, because relig'ion SP th^ChrIs"ian rellglon is “ the opiate of t,„ 
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